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History of Charles the Great and Orlando, ascribed t6 Arch- 
hishop Turpin ; translated from the Latin in Spanheim’s Lives 
of Ecclesiastical Writers, together with the most celebrated 
ancient Spanish Ballads, relating to the Twelve Peers of 
France, mentioned in Don Quixote; with English metrical 
Versions. By Thomas Rodd, 2 vols. pp. 688. Il. Is. Rodd, 
Boosey. 1812. 


Ar a period when every antiquated composition is recom- 
mended to public attention as the only object worthy of pe- 
rusal or respect by people of taste, it is not surprizing that | 
Mr. Rodd should bring forward the history of Charlemagne 
and these aneient Spanish Ballads. Analogous events also, a 
much better reason, sanction their publication at the present 
crisis. The progress of the French in Spain against the Sara- 
cens, and their ever memorable disasters at Roncesvalles, are 
proper subjects for the muse in the present age, It appears, 
however, unquestionable, that “ Turpin’s. History of the Life 
of Charles the~Great and Orlando,” was written before 1122, 
as in that year it was declared by the Pope to be the genuine 
work of the Archbishop and Duke of Rheims, and an authen- 
tic history! But there is no absurdity too extravagant, no 
falsehood too gross, for the popish church to sanction, pro- 
vided its own power or influence could be thereby extended, 
That such absurdities and visionary tales, as we find related in 
No. 164, Vol, 41, February, 1812. 
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this history, could ever be seriously believed, or received as au- 
thentic facts, would appear surprising, did we not know the ri- 
diculous stories of Saints, which are still received as articles 
of faith among even the most rational and best-informed Pa- 
pists. Notwithstanding the papal certificate, in the beginning 
of the twelfth century, of the authenticity of this history of 
Charlemagne and Orlando, there is ample evidence in the nine- 
teenth, of its fabulousness, and, consequently, of the fallibility 
of the "Holy See. It is even probable, that much confusion 
has arisen in the names of the heroes, and that the history of 
Charlemagne has been erroneously confounded with that of 
Charles Martel, the Armorican Chieftain, to which the Abbé 
Velly achnowledges these romances are more analogous. 
Another writer has attempted to account for this falsification of 
history, or substitution of fable for fact, by observing, that 
meur, in the Armoric language, signifies great, magne; and 
marra is a mattock, martel; so that instead of Charlemagne 
and Charles Martel, we have Charlemeur and Charlemarra, 
names which, from the similarity of sound, might easily be 
confounded. Admitting this blunder as extremely probable, 
Mr. Ellis thinks, that many fables concerning Charlemagne 
were grafted on the supposed narrative of Turpin, his cotem- 
porary. It appears, then, that the terrible Roland was an Ar- 
morican, or native of Lower Brittany, with whom ow Welsh 
and Irish antiquaries will, no doubt, claim affinity. 

But we must give the reader some idea of Turpin’s History 
of Charles the Great and Orlando. It consists of thirty-two 
chapters, and is addressed to Leopander, Dean of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, The author commences by stating, that he accompa- 
nied the ys nied Charlemagne in his Spanish campaign 
against the Saracens, whom he expelled from Galicia ; that St. 
James, the Aposile, appeared in the Galaxy, or Milky- -way, 
three times to Charlemagne, informing him, that 4is body lay 
concealed in Galicia, und remonstrating with him on the ne- 
cessity of conquering the Pagans in Spain, The Emperor, at 
length, confided in the Apostle’s word, assembled a great 
army, and entered Spain to fight the Infidels. The first city 
on his route was Paipeluna, which he besieged three months, 
without effect, in consequence of the great strength of its 
walls ; when he prayed, “ O, blessed St. James ! if” thou didst 
indeed appear to me, assist me ;”’ and then, ** God and St. James 
hearkening to his petition, the walls fell to the graund then- 
selves!” After this achievement, we have something respect- 
ing the idol Mahomet, which is sufliciently fabulous and unin- 
telligible ; a list of the churches built by Charlemagne is less 
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romantic ; but the Arabian Nights Entertainments cannot sur- 
ss the stories of miraculous punishments inflicted by de- 
mons on a false executor. Of * the wars of holy Facundus, 
where thé spears grew ;”’ from the latter we must quote a sen- 
tence or two, as a specimen of what a Pope could sanction as 
sacred truth. The Emperor had been skirmishing three days 
with the African King, Argolander , after which a great battle 
was to be fought. “ Then did this miracle happen. Certain 
of the Christians, who had been carefully furbishing their 
arms for the day of battle, in the evening fixed their spears 
erect in the ground before the castle in the meadow, near the 
river, and found them, early in the moruing, covered with bark 
and branches. ‘Those, therefore, that were about to receive 
the palm of martyrdom -were greatly astonished at this event, 
ascribing it to divine power: then, cutting off their spears 
close to the ground, the roots that remained shot out afresh, 
and became lofty trees, which may be still scen flourishing 
there, chiefly ash. All ‘this denoted joy to the soul, but loss to 
the body ; for now the battle commenced, and 40, 000 Chris- 
tians were slain, together with Milo, their general, the father of 
Orlando. ‘The king’s horse was like ‘wise slain under him; but 
Charles resolutely continued the fight on foot, and with 2000 
Christians gallantly hewed his way through the Saracens, 
cleaving many of them asunder from: the shoulders to the 
waist.” The second day after this signal defeat Charles re- 
ceived such a reinforcement as enabled him to retreat to 
France, although it is said that he conquered Spain. As to the 
miracle of the spears, it appears to have been repeated again 
at Xantonge, in France. The Saracen king, Argolander; also 
recruited his army, and pursued Charles into his own domi- 
nions; the two monarchs had afterwards a dispute on religion, 
and Argolander would have submitted to be baptised, had he 
not witnessed some poor and ill-clothed persons at a feast 
given by Charles; the Frenchman vaiuly called these tmendi- 
cants( the messengers of God,” and the Mohammedan in- 
stantly inferred the falsehood of Charles’s religion from his bad 
treatment of such personages. Next comes a terrible encoun- 
ter, which lasted three days, between Orlando and the giant 
Ferrac ‘ute, who was twelve cubits high. This giant seems al- 
lied to the Irish Ferragus, or Ferragh, of whom vulgar tradi- 
tion reports so many marvellous tales, ‘and the similarity of the 
name has occasioned the conjecture, that all these fables have 
had one common and Celtic origin. To complete this bur- 
lesque on human credulity, this authentic history to Popish 
teaders, the terrible giant “and Orlando are represented, after 
I2 
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fighting three days, as engaged in a long and serious dispute [| 
about the Trinity, the former offering very plausible arguments 2 
for such faith, and the latter speaking Ii like our modern uncir- 
cumcised Mohammedans, ycleped Unitarians.  [t is difficult 
to conceive any more exceptionable mode of defending the 
truths of revelation respecting the Godhead, than these proofs 
of a Trinity, like the Trinity of the Hindoos, the Scandina- — 
vians, &c. The treachery of Galalon, the French excesses 7 
with the Saracen women, and the ever-memorable defeat of 
the French at Roncesvalles, the death of Orlando, and his in- 
terment at Blaye, on the Gironde, Turpin’s vision of the beati- 
fication of Orlando, the sun’s standing still three days to en- 
able Charles to destroy 4000 Saracens on the banks of the 
Ebro, the king’s council at St. Denis, his majesty’s death, 
and the miracles which Turpin witmessed on the occasion, may 
amuse the reader who has a taste for novelty. Upon the 
whole, we think the British public are indebted to Mr. Rodd 
for publishing these curious details of Papal theomachies, and 
conflicts with demons, all of which Roman Catholics are bound — 
to believe as religiously true, or subject themselves to the [FF 
pains and penalties of Popish damnation. Perhaps Sir. J. C. 
H. and the Protestant visionaries who advocate the innocence 
of the Popish faith, may be disposed to doubt the necessity of 
believing such romances; but they cannot deny, that a Pope 
has declared them all true and necessary to be believed, and 
that whatever the Pope decrees must be received ever after as 
matter of faith by all who would avoid the crime of heresy, 
and the consequent punishment of eternal damnation. ‘The 
assumption of infallibility precludes the possibility of any sub- 
sequent decree to annul or abrogate a preceding one, and thus 
compels a perseverance, to the | latest posterity, in error and 
falsehood. Were reason, truth, or justice, indeed, once to 
gain any influence in the direction of papal divinity, we should 
soon see those ruffians, murderers, and adulterers, who are 
canonized and placed among the Pap: il Gods by one Pope, con- 
signed to infamy and the wrath which is to come, by his suc- 
cessor. But Dr. Milner, and the philosophical President of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, may, perhaps, endeavour to 
prove, that this History of Charlemagne by Turpin is literally 
true, and, as eridence of the fact, register their fancies among 
the transactions of that learned body. To reconcile this with 
professions of Antigalicanism, it is only necessary to affirm 
roundly, that Orlando was the random son of an Englishman, 
and thus matters will be demonstrated to the entire satisfaction 
of all parties. 
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Mr. Rodd has translated Damian Lopez de Tortajada’s 
‘‘ Floresta de varios Romances,” &c. into * the flower of the 
ballads of the twelve peers ef France, taken from ancient his- 
tories.” The term “ flower” is not improper ; floresta in Spa- 
nish is perfectly equivalent to Anthologia in Greek and Eng- 
lish ; but as the author has very properly imitated the style of 
old English ballads, he would have been justified in calling 
these ballads, the * Garland of the twelve peers of France,” 
the same as we have “ Robin Hood’s Garland,” and many 
others. Perhaps the Spanish word romance, from its literal 
resemblance to an English one of very different import, may 
tend to induce a belief that these poems are professedly ficti- 
tious; but the original Spanish signification of romance, was 
literally Roman, or any thing written in the Roman language, 
once the vernacular tongue of Spain, and a corrupt dialect of 
the Latin. Romancers were writers in the Roman or vulgar 
tongue, as corrupted from the Latin, and the most authentic 
histories, and even theological writings, were sometimes in the 
Romance language, which in Spain gradually receded from 
pure Latin till it finally fixed in the present Castilian tongue. 

As a preface to these ballads, the translator has prefixed the 
most plausible account of Charlemagne’s invasion of Spain, 
taken from Beuter’s Chroricle of Valencia. Much doubt and 
obscurity still exist respecting that invasion, and the French 
writers have laboured to increase the difficulties by concealing 
their loss at Roncesvalles. The account of Alfonzo’s victory 
over the French indeed is disgraced by the aid of so many mira- 
cles; but Mr. Rodd very justly observes, that Beuter’s history 
furnishes us with “ one reflection, the danger of breaking the 
spuit of a free people.” Charlemagne is represented as wishing 
to conquer Spain under pretext of expelling the Moors; the 
courtiers and warriors of Spain perceived his artifice, and, con- 
trary even to the wishes of their king Alfonzo, attacked_and 
routed him. ‘ It may be presumed,” continues Mr. Rodd, 
“when under the like pretences, in modern times, Buonaparte 
marched his troops into Spain, and treacherously seized the 
chief garrisons, that, if the Cortes had then been in existence, 
some wise head among them would have foreseen French. per- 
fidy, and steadily denied them admittance into the kingdom. 
Good heavens! what miseries, what calamities, would not this 
have prevented! Centuries of peace will scarcely heal them ; 
happy if at last the efforts of freedom prevail, the spirit of 
patriotism conquers!” These exclamations are very natural ; 
yet as the swords of African Mohammedans put an end to the 
domestic quarrels and private atrocities which disgraced the 
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Spanish provinces, so may those of French infidels extricate 
them from vulgar superstition, and the slavery of priestcraft. 

The first of these volumes contains the ancient ballads of 
the Mvuor Calainos, of Rinaldo of Montalban, of Orlando, of 
Count Grimwald and Montesinos, and of Count Irlos. Their 
great length precludes the insertion of any one of them here, 
and an analysis would convey no just ideas of them to the rea- 
der. One of their merits, and it is not a small one, is their 
furnishing the best illustrations of Don Quixote; many of them 
are often alluded to in that work, and the allusions conse- 
quently cannot be comprehended without seme knowledge of 
these romances. Such a collection cf old ballads is not an 
unprofitable companion to a historian ; to the student of man- 
ners they are inestimable. 

The second volume contains the ancient ballads of Monte- 
sinos and Oliveros, of the Palmer or Pilgrim, of Prince Bald- 
win, Marquis of Mantua, in four parts, of Gayferos, of Count 
Claros of Montalban, of Montesinos, Durandarte, and Belerma, 
in five parts, bertram’s father, battle of Roncesvalles, and the 
Cid and Moorish king who lost Valencia. As a specimen ot 
these ancient ballads, we shall here subjoin one of the shortest, 
with the first two verses of the original, which will convey an 
idea of the Spanish style, and of the translator’s imitation, 


“© Romance del Viejo, i, e. Old Man’s ballad, 


Por la matanza va el viejo, 
Por la mantanza adelante, 
Los brazos Ileva cansados 
De los muertos rodear. 


Vido a todos los Franceses, 

Y no vido a Don Beltran ; 

Siete veces echan suerte, 

Quien lo bolvera 4 buscar. ***** 


Ballad of Bertram’s Father. 


** This ballad belongs likewise to the battle of Roncesvalles, but is 
not particularly mentioned in Don Quixote. Perhaps this Bertram is 
the son of the gentleman so frequently mentioned, ‘ Count Bertram, 
called the Old.’ 

‘ Slowly through the field of battle, 
Through the field where heroes bled, 
Goes th’ old man, his arms are weary, 
Turning of the numerous dead. 


*¢ O'er and o'er he view'd the Frenchmen, 
Bertram still he could not spy : 
Seven times cast they lots to seek him, 
Who shou'd with the task comply. 
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«< Fortune shewsin three her malice, 
And on four she sets a spell, 
All the seven on his father, 
On his luckless father, fell. 





“© Now he gives his horse the bridle, 
And pursues bis lonely way; | 

On the road by night he travels, 
Seeks him on the heath by day. 


** On a lofty turret watching, 
He at length a Moor espy’d, 
And in Arabic address’d him ; 
Thus the aged warrior cry'd:— 


“* Saw you, Moor, a noble captain, 
One that’s clad in armour bright ? 
Gold I'll give you for his ransom, 
If a prisoner seiz’d in fight. 


‘ But if slain, his body give me, 
In the hallow'd ground to rest : 

: What without the soul the body ? 

Poor the favour I request ! 


Friend, describe the knight you're seeking, 
Him you fear some ill betides ?’ 

* White the colour of his armour, 

On a sorrel steed he rides. 


« In the cheek he once was wounded, 
Where the mark is still display’d ; 
When a little boy, through anger 
By a rav’ning goss-hawk made.’ 


an 


In yon meadow, cold and lifeless, 
Lies the knight you wish to greet : 
In a sand-pit lies his body, 
In the water lie his feet.’ 


The above translation has great merit for its closeness to the 
original, and easy flow considered as English verse. It is, 
indeed, so literally correct, that it may be used by students of 
the Spanish, as a guide in translating. In two places only, it 
would be necessary to suggest an alteration. 


** Porque el cuerpo sin el alma 
Muy poco debe costar ;" 


Is awkwardly rendered by an interrogative. 


“« What without the soul the body ? 
Poor the favour I request !” 
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Literally, “ since the body without the soul must cost very 
little.” The two concluding lines, also, are entirely omitted 
in the translation. 


«* Siéte lanzadas tenia, 
Cada.una era mortal,” 


i.e. £ he had seven wounds, each of which was mortal.” This, 
however, is but a trifling consideration, where the author has 
executed his task in other respects so meritoriously, As another 
specimen of the kind of sentiment which occurs in these bal- 
lads, we shall extract a few stanzas from the story of Count 
Claros of Montalban, a brave warrior who had an amour with 
one of Charlemagne’s daughters, (whose licentiousness is pro- 
verbial) and for which he was condemned to death. His mis- 
tress, however, succeeded in prevailing on her father to pardon 
him, and give him to her for a husband, in order to save his 
daughter’s honour. The ballad conclades with the following 
stanzas, after the marriage ceremony. 


- © The Count’s Uncle to his Nephew. 


*¢ Like the wind, your hopes, inconstant, 
Ne’er for one sole moment rest, 

For a thousand changes follow 
Still to chase them for your breast. 


«* E’en fond love, that seem'd so gentle, 
Wears no more a smiling face ; 

Taunts and bitter looks succeeding, 
Drive him from his wonted place. 


«* Such is woman's love, so fickle, 
That it never rests the same.” 


“* The Count's Reply. 
«¢ What are arms compar’d with woman ? 
What is honour, what is fame ? 


‘* For her sake we often keep them, 
Oft recover when. they're lost. 

Why, then, shou’d my wand’ring bosom 
Be with endless fancies tost? 


** Cease, oh! cease, now to persuade me, 
Nought my steady soul shall move ; 

Arms and ‘ame till death I'll cherish, 
Women never cease to love.” 


Tn the ballad of Montesinos and Oliveros, which details the 
battle of these two knights about a lady, we find the translator 
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has been rather too concise, and renders the following lines 
thus : 


« Ni comer pan en manteles, 
Ni nunca entrar en poblado,” 
€* Bread to eat in ‘own or village, 
Or be seen 1 gala there,” 


Thus version is not altogether unfaithful, yet it scarcely 
convey | impression of the knight’s oath sufhciently strong ; 
he iiterally swears ** never to eat bread off a covered table, 
nor enter a village or hamlet.” till he has vindicated his 
honour. ‘Tuis form of an oath occurs often in Don Quixote, 
and particularly in book ii. chap. 12. Perhaps, however, if the 
translator had not been in general so close and accurate, we 
should never have noticed these slight deviations. The admirers, 
indeed, of Don Quixote’s adventures, that is, all who read 
them, must feel grateful to the translator for the publication 
of these volumes in Spanish and English. ‘They are correctly 
and neatly printed, and are in every respect highly creditable 
to the editor’s taste and talents. 
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An Essay on the Disease called Yellow Fever, with Observations 
concerning Febrile Contagion, Typhus Fever, Dysentery, and 
the Plague; partly delwered as the Gulstoman Lectures, 
before the College of Physicians, in the years 1806 and 1807. 
By Edward Nathaniel Bancroft, M. D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians ; physician to the army, and late phy- 
sician to St. George’s Hospital. Pp. 811. Cadell and 
Davies, 181). , 


Tue fever treated of in this Essay, may justly be considered 
as one of the most formidable diseases incident to mankind. 
It seems,. indeed, to yield, in violence and mortality, to none 
of those fatal: epidemics, which, under the general denomina- 
tions of plague and pestilence, have, in all ages of the world, 
proved so destructive to the human race. In the work before 
us, we do not meet with any plan, or means, projected for 
stemming the ravages of this dreadful fever. ‘The author, 
however, does (and, as we think, successfully) contend, on the 
ground of experience and observation, of unsusvected and 
unobjectionable testimony, for the entirely uninfectious mature 
of the disease in question. At a time when accounts are 
daily reaching us of this, or some (probably) similar fever hav- 
ing broken out in the South of Edrope; when alarm and terror 
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are representing the same as an highly contagious distemper, 
and especially when the contagion is said to have been already 
introduced among our sailors in the Mediterranean; the sub- 
ject which we are about to discuss, cannot fail of being received 
as one of great national interest and importance. ‘To the 
attention of government, and, more particularly, to the notice 
of its diplomatic medical advisers, we earnestly recommend the 
evidence brought forward by this writer, in proof of the non- 
contagious properties of Yellow Fever. ; 

Concerning the appellations given by different medical 
writers to this disease, Dr. Bancrott observes, 


«* The fever which is to form the chief subject of my inquiry, has 
been called Typhus icterodes, by Sauvages, and Typhus cum flavedine 
cutis, by Cullen ; it is generally known, in this country, by the name 
of Yellow Fever: among the French, by the names of Maladie de 
Siam, and Fiévre Matelotte ; and among the Spaniards, by those of 
Vomito Prieto, and, according to Coreal and Ulloa, Chapetonada.” 


To the propriety of these several appellations, it may, how- 
ever, he thinks, be objected, that the character of this fever 
does not accord with the definition given by Sauvages himself, 
of Typhus Fever; that it is not, at least, not generally con- 
nected with any morbid state, either of the liver, or of the 
bile; that the two symptoms, yellowness of the skin, and 
black vomit, are not unfrequently wanting, even in very severe 
cases of the disease; and, lastly, that these symptoms are 
sometimes found to take place in disorders having no affinity 
to Yellow Fever. Our author also disapproves the indiscri- 
minate application of this name, to the fevers sporadically 
occurring in hot climates. Which fevers, although liable 
under the same influence of a tropical climate, to become 
equally violent and dangerous, as the epidemic Yellow Fever, 
do yet differ from it very materially, in the form they assume, 
as well as in their course and progress. The sporadic disease 
shews itself, in all cases, as a continued fever; but the epi- 
demic is ever disposed to put on a remittent shape, unless a 
remission be precluded by the death of the patient, or a recur- 
rence of the paroxysm be obviated by his speedy recovery. 

Great difference is observed to occur, both in the violence 
and in the progress of the symptoms in this fever. The age 
and constitution of the patient, and the particular season of 
the year, have a considerable influence in producing these 
varieties. When the Yellow Fever prevails epidemically in 
a very hot season, and attacks young and robust men lately 
arrived from a colder climate, it then appears in its most aggra- 
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vated form. In some instances, the disorder proceeds so 
rapidly, and the symptoms so soon attain their utmost degree 
of violence, that a fatal termination -happens on the third or 
fourth, and sometimes even onan earlier day. When it attacks 
ina milder form, and its coursé becomes more protracted, the 
paroxysms which had, in the beginning, been shorter, and 
followed by more distinct remissions, increase both in violence 
and duration, and the patient is generally destroyed by them 
between the seventh and the fifteenth day. It seems pro- 
bable than some mortal injury suffered either in the brain or 
the stomach, is the immediate cause whereby the powers of 
life are extinguished. 

Dr. Bancroft remarks, that where the brain is thus violently 
affected, the patient is usually cut off at an early period of the 
disease, without having been afflicted with the black vomit, or 
any very considerable pain and sickness of the stomach, whilst 
such as fall victims to these latter symptoms, have their men- 
tal faculties clear, though much weakened, and seldom expire 
before the end of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth day. 
The derangement taking place in these important organs, 
appears, on dissection, fully adequate to the effects produced 
by it. 


“ When the bodies of patients, in whom the affection of the head 
formed the principal feature of the disorder, have been inspected 
after death, the integuments of the brain have generally been found 
more or less inflamed, especially wear the temporal bones ; the vessels 
of the dura mater, and of the pia mater, were not unfrequently 
observed to be very turgid with blood, which moreover was sometimes 
extravasated. Effusions of a watery fluid also have occasionally been 
seen over the surface of the brain, or in vesicles between the pia 
mater and the tunica arachnoidea. In some cases, the integuments 
have been so firmly attached to each other, and to the brain, that, in 
attempting to raise, or separate them, a part of the substance of the 
brain has been torn up. The volume of the brain is often increased, 
and the substance of it is, in‘some instances, more firm than usual ; 
when cut, the vessels distributed through it, have been so distended 
with blood, that the medullary part has immediately become thickly 
spotted with red points, owing to the oozing of blood frem the divided 
vessels; and it was not rare to find that some of those vessels had 
been ruptured, and that blood had escaped into the substance of the 
brain. The ventricles have usually contained water, frequently of 
a yellow colour, and were, in some cases, quite filled with it. The 
plexus choroides has often been loaded with blood. 

“The stomach has, in every instance, as far as either my know- 
ledge or my information extends, exhibited very evident signs of 
inflammation, In some cases, almost the whole inner surface was 
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inflamed; very often, portions of the villous coat were abraded, and 
not unfrequently observed floating among the contents of that viscus, 
Marks of inflammation, but Jess violent than these, have also been 
often seen in the small intestines, especially near the pylorus. The 
inflammation observed on these viscera, seems to be of the kind deno- 
minated erythematic, which is found to affect the villous coat of the 
intestines more frequently than any other. This kind of inflamma- 
tion is apt to spread wherever there is a continuity of membrane or 
of structure; and as such continuity exists through the whole ali- 
mentary canal, the viscera, nearest the stomach, must be liable to par- 
ticipate in the inflammatory affection of the latter. 


To this inflamed state of the stomach, Dr. Bancroft attri- 
butes the formation of that dark-coloured, grumous matter, 
constituting what is called the black vomit. The production 
of this substance, (resembling turbid coffee) has long been 
considered as arising from a vitiated condition of the bile, in 
consequence, either of some disease in the liver, or of some 
morbid change taking place in that fluid, after its secretion. 
It is, however, manifest, from the results of frequent anato- 
mical observations, not only that such a diseased state of the 
liver has no influence in producing the symptoms of Yellow 
Fever, but that neither the liver nor the bile is, in that disease, 
at all altered from its natural and healthy state. The reason- 
ing by which our author maintains this opinion, together with 
the observations, in like manner made on dissection of per- 
sons dead of Yellow Fever, by Dr. Physic, and Dr. Ffirth, 
both of Philadelphia, may be summed up under the follow- 
ing heads : 

Ist. The liver. itself very rarely manifested any diseased 
appearance, and even in those cases where it did still, the disease 
was of a chronic nature. 2d. The matter of black vomit 
was found in the stomach, and intestines, but not in the lives, 
the gall bladder, the hepatic, or cystic ducts, nor in the ductus 
communis choledochus. 3rd. In some subjects, the stomach 
was filled with black vomit, whilst the bile in the gall bladder 
had its natural colour, taste, and consistence ; and, notwith- 
standing, a contraction of the pylorus had completely ob- 
structed the passage from the duodenum into the stomach. 
4th. The matter of black vomit differs in taste, and in all its 
other sensible properties from bile. It is quite insipid to the 
person vomiting it, and seems perfectly bland, and free from 
acrimony, if tasted by another person. It never assumes, as 
dark-coloured bile does, a yellow or greenish colour, if spread 
over a white surface, or diluted with water, but retains its 
black, or dark brown colour. Neither can it be imitated by 
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the mixture of any proportions of dark-coloured bile, with the 
fluids found in the stomach or intestines. 5th. In many 
cases, portions of the inner surface of the stomach have been 
found covered with a coat of thick blackish matter, and, upon 
removing this coat, the parts beneatlr it, and no other parts, 
were in an inflamed state. The substance thus obtained, was 
exactly similar to black vomit, and, like it, incapable of being 
made to adhere again, when applied to the same, or to any 
other parts. 6th. In some subjects, no such matter was found 
loose in the stomach, or intestines, although a great part of 
the inner service of the stomach was covered with a coat of it, 
the extremities of the arteries having been also filled with it, 
at those spots where the villous coat had been abraded. 7th. 
This blackness has in some stomachs been found universal ; 
in some, in spots only; the other spots being in a state of 
high inflammation, giving to the inside of the stomach a chec- 
quered appearance. ‘These spots, in one instance, were seen 
resembling each other, in shape and figure, exactly, and 
were in every respect alike, except in colour, the one being 
red, the other black. 

Dr. Bancroft’s explanation of the black vomit, appears open 
to objection, inasmuch as it supposes the constant appearance 
of previous inflammation in the stomach. It is to this cause 
that he attributes the separation of certain portions of its vil- 
lots coat, with a rupture of the subjacent arteries, and the 
consequent effusion of blood from them. Yet Sauvages, and 
other physicians, have observed, that blood, in various grada- 
tions of change, from a red fluid to a matter resembling the 
grounds of coffee, may be vomited by a patient, and yet the 
stomach be > foynd, on dissection, free from any abrasion, or 
any rupture of the blood-vessels. And even in the case of 
black vomit, Sir J. Pringle, and Dr. J. Hunter, (as our author 
admits) considered this symptom as arising from a dissolved state 
of the blood; whilst Dr. Blane, on the other hand, supposes 
it, as well as ‘ea biack- colour ‘of the feces and urine, in the 


_last and hopeless stage of the disease, to proceed from a relax- 


ation of the vessels, witha propensity to hemorrhage in the 
internal surfaces. In order to reconcile this diversity of opi- 
nions, Dr. Bancroft suggests, that a relaxation of the vessels 
on the surface.of the stomach (which may be, and, perhaps, 
often is, accompanied with some degree of inflamanation ) ought, 
in such instances, to be considered as causing the effusion of 
blood. But, however small a proportion the cases, unattended 
with inflammation of the stomach, bear to those in which 
injury had been done to that viscus; nevertheless, must even 
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this sma/l proportion be sufficient to establish the existence of 


two very different causes producing the same effect; two cau- 
ses, also, indicating an essential difference if. the existing local 
disease, and calling (if for any) for very different modes of 
treatment, 

Dr. Bancroft proceeds, in the next pl ice, to investigate the 
cause of that yellow suffusion of the skin, whence, with En- 
glish and American physicians, this disorder has received its 
name. The appearance of this symptom has, in some instances, 
been found to take place within the first forty-eight hours ; in 
others on the third, and frequently not until the fourth or fifth, 
day ; and, in some cases, only a few hours before, or a wi 
after, the death of the patient. It‘is, generally, first observ 
ble on the cheeks, extending towards the temples, and trek 
the angles of the nose and mouth ; about the lower jaw, and on 


the neck, along the course of the jugular veins, whence it 


afterwards spreads in stripes and patches along the breast and 
back dowawards, so as at last to become universal in some 
cases, though in others it remains partial. The tinge of yel- 
lowness varies, however, considerably in different patients. 
It is sometimes of a dingy or brownish hue; at others of a pale 
lemon; and, in some instances, of a full orange colour. 
When the yellowness appears only in patches or spots, and of 
a dingy or brownish hue, these are frequently intermixed with 
other spots, of a florid red, or a purple or livid colour, Vari- 
ous causes have been assigned by different medical authors for 
the appearance of this symptom. Some physicians have attri- 
buted it to an effusion, under the cuticle of the serum, ren- 
dered yellow by a colliquation and dissolution of the red par- 
ticles of the blood. Others to a debility and relaxation of the 
smaller vessels. Dr. G. Fordyce considered it as occasioned 
by a more copious secretion from the sebaceous glands of the 
skin. By Dr. J. Hunter, it was supposed to arise from a spasm 
on the gall-ducts, owing to inflammation in the coats of the 
duodenum and stomach, and to the violent contractions they 
suffer from repeated vomiting. And, lastly, Dr. Saunders is 
of opinion that, in the more aggravated species of yellow 
fever, this symptom is caused by a particular state of the 
lymph in the cellular substance; and, in the ordinary fever 
of the West Indies, by a redundant secretion of the bile, giv- 
ing rise to regurgitation and absorption. 

The objections which Dr. Bancroft, at one time, entertained 
to the existence of bile in the blood- vessels, as producing the 
yellowness in question, he candidly confesses to have been 
overcome by subsequent consideration and inquiries. And he 
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now asserts his disposition to helieve, that the yellowness of the 
skin, so frequent in this disease, is derived from the bile. 
With the exe eption, howe ver, (as he in another pl ice Observes) 
of those cases, in which it occurs partially, i.e. im patches or 
spots, previously to, or shortly after, death; or, in which the 
patches are of an obscure and dingy hue, and intermixed with 
petechive. When the yellowness is of this latter description, 
it seems to arise from that general prostration | of strength, pro- 
ducing a dissolution of the blood, and causing hemorrhages 
from various parts of the body, external as well as internal. 
And it is then considered by him, in common with other 
practitioners, as a very fatal symptom. Whereas, a general 
yellow suffusion is a symptom of little real importance. — For, 
although some authors have described it, as an indication of 
extreme danger, the real source of such danger must be looked 
for in the cxcessive vomiting, which produces, not only the 
yellowness of the skin, but other more important and destruc- 

tive effects. 

Whenever bile finds its way into the blood-vessels, one of 
the two following cases must be supposed, to happen. Either 
the bile is taken up by the absorbents from the liver, in eonse- 
quence of repletion, or some other morbid affection of that 
organ ; or, after being secreted by the liver into the gall-ducts 
end ductus communis choledochus, it must be carried by the 
pori biliarit into the hepatic vessels. Allowing, even, that 
absorption may sometimes happen from a distension of the 
liver, occasioned either by gall-stones, or a spasm of the ducts, 
hindering the passage of the bile into the duodenum; still the 
absorbents cannot take up the bile and carry it over the surface 
of the body, in the very short period at which a yellow suffu- 
sion is, in some instances, known. to arise, as in the case 
of persons bitten by some species of venomous animals, It 
must, then, in such cases, be carried into the circulation by 
means of its regurgitation, and consequent propulsion into the 
vena cava. For an explanation of the manner in which this 
regurgitation is produced, Dr. Bancroft has recourse to the 
compression, suflered by the liver, during the action of vomit- 
ing. In cases of ordinary vomiting, this compression fs mode- 
rate, and a small portion only of the bile, contained in the 
biliary ducts, is forced into the duodenum, whence it passes 
upwards to the stomach, or downward to the intestines. But, 
when the vomiting has continued for a length of time, with 
frequency and violence, the diaphragm and abdominal muscles 
become extremely irritable. They are, therefore, thrown into 
a state of spasmodic contraction, and press with violence on 
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the liver and its ducts. By which means a considerable quan- 
tity of bile is forced into the circulation, and a yellow suffusion, 
exactly resembling jaundice, is speedily brought on. And, 
certainly, (as. Dr. Bancroft observes) if the vomiting and 
spasm, which take place after eating certain kinds-of poison- 
ous fishes, or mushrooms, or from swallowing arsenic, are 
found, ina multitude of instances, to occasion yellowness of 
the skin, we may safely infer, that such severe vomitings, 
as occur in yellow fever, may produce the same effects ; in like 
manner as temporary jaundice is sometimes found to arise from 
spasmodic colic, as il as from hysteric and other strong 
affections of the mind. 

That regurgitation, as thus occasioned by the action of the 
thoracic and abdon:inal muscles, compressing the liver, may 
be one cause of jaundice, and may contribute also to produce 
the yellow suffusion which our author is describing, we are 
fully inclined to admit. But we eannot so readily agree with 
him, tha » in looking either to absorption, or to any other 
co-operative means, we should only multiply causes unnecessarily. 
For, although no accumulation should, on dissection, be 
found in the liver, nor any obstruction in the biliary ducts, 
his opinion would still be liable to the following objections :— 
first, that very severe vomiting oftentimes arises in other 
disorders, and continues with frequency and violence for a 
length of time, without producing any yellowness of the 
skin. The liver must, however, in such cases, suffer the same 
compression from a spasmodic contraction of the diaphragm 
and abdominal muscles, as it does during the vomiting in 
Yellow Fever. Secondly, as wmeasiness and pain wm the sto- 
mach, with frequent efforts to vomit, are said to accompany the 
first attack of this disease, the yellowness of the skin might be 
expected to follow at an earlier period than the third or fourth 
day. Thirdly, seeing that the last and fatal symptom of the 
black vomit sometimes comes on, with little or no previous vomit- 
ing, Dr. Bancroft should have informed us, whether, in these 
cases, also, the yellow suffusion had taken place in the skin. 
If it had, some other cause than a compression of the liver 
must necessarily be looked to for its production. 

The diagnostic symptoms of Yellow Fever, as described by 
Dr. Bancroft, are connected with some interesting observations 
on two other very fatal diseases. ‘We shall, therefore, give 
them in his own words. 


** Having thus stated, and endeavoured to account for, the princi- 
pal symptoms of the Yellow Fever, I shall conclude this part of my 
subject with noticing some of the diagnostics, by which it may be 
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distinguished from the distemper properly called the plague, and from 
that fever which is now known, in this country, by the name of 
Typhus,—two diseases with which it has, by some writers, been, 
even lately, assimilated and confownded. 

«“ The Yellow Fever prevails only in those countries, and in those 
seasons, in which the heat is, or has recently been, so great as would 
destroy, or stop the progress of, the plague; and it is for this reason 
that the latter disease has never been known to exist in intertropical 
countries, the temperature of which, however, is eminently suited to the 
existence of the Yellow Fever. ‘Lhe latter disease is not accompanied 
with the glandular and cutaneous affections, called Buboes and Care 
buncles; some of which, especially the former, always accompany 
the plague; for, although patients are sometimes cut off by the latter 
disease, before Buboes appear above the surface of the adjoining parts, 
their germs may nevertheless, as I believe, be always felt, after death, 
in the glands near the groin or axilla. It is true, indeed, that the 
parotid glands are occasionally affected in Yellow Fever; but this is 
nota common affection, and it differs greatly from the glandular 
tumours which occur in the plague. The Yellow Fever is, moreover, 
always attended by a violent febrile paroxysm :—this is essential to its 
character ; but itis admitted by several writers on the plague, and I 
have myself witnessed the fact, that persons have been attacked by the 
latter disease without having the least febrile affection,—an occurrence 
which has also been observed in the Small-Pox, in the Scarlet- Fever, 
and in the Measles. Finally, Blacks are very rarely seized with the 
Yellow Fever, and, when seized, they are much less violently affected 
by it than Whites living under the same circumstances; but I had 
occasion to observe, in Egypt, that Blacks were not at all less susceptible 
of the plague than Whites, and that they died of it in far greater pro- 
portion. . 

Yellow Fever differs from Typhus in the following circumstances, viz. 
it prevails, as I have already mentioned, only during, or immedi- 
ately after, very hot seasons, in which Typhus is soou extinguished ; 
and it isin its turn completely extinguished upon the accession 
of cold weather, in which Typhus is commonly most prevalent ; 
it attacks most readily and most violently the young and robust, overt 
whom Typhus is allowed to have the least power ;—it begins with 
much greater exertions of the living power than Typhus,—is attended 
with many different symptoms, and terminates much sooner ;—it is, 
besides, disposed to remit, and frequently changes into 3 regular 
remittent, and sometimes even into an intermittent fever, which true 
Typhus is never observed to do.” ! 


In speaking of the mode of treatment, in this disease, our 
author professes to confine himself to those general principles, 
by an attention to which, thé most urgent symptoms may, as 
he conceives, be relieved, and the violence and fatality of the 
fever lessened. We, accordingly, find some judicious observa- 
tions on the use of bleeding and other evacuations, as well as 
on the cold affusion, and the exhibition of bark and cordials. 
No. 164, Vel, 41, February, 1812. K 
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The very general terms in which these observations are ex- 
pressed, must, however, render them uninteresting to such as 
are’already acquainted with the plans usually adopted in treat- 
ing the fevers of hot climates. To the use of salivation in 
this disease Dr. Bancroft’s experience and observation ,have 
rendered him decidedly adverse. 


‘** I cannot,” he says, ‘“‘ with an eminent and respectable physi- 
cian,* who treats of this practice, ‘ aver that, although I have been 
called in to attend many under such circumstances, not one survived, 
and that they became more victims to the mercury than even to the 
fever ;' but I can aver, that I had not a few opportunities of observ- 
ing the effects of mercury given in this disease, while I served, in 
1796 and 1707, as physician to the army, under Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie, in the West Indies; and that I saw nothing, which, to my 
understanding, could afford a proper encouragement to continue the 
mercurial practice ; and this, I have great reason to believe, may 
be said of most of the other physicians and medical officers, who were 
then, or have been subsequently, employed with the British forces in 
the West Indies; and, therefore, though I have adopted no invin- 
cible, nor, as I hope, unreasonable, prejudice on the subject, I can- 
not venture to recommend the use of mercury to excite salivation in 
Yellow Fever, without farther evidence of its utility. At the same 
time, I consider the use of it, in this disorder, as a purgative, to be 
highly beneficial.” 


In the second and third parts of his essay, our author en- 
deavours to ascertain the cause of yellow fever. In the outset 
of which enquiry, he, however, finds himself under the neces- 
sity of combating two opinions, maintained by writers of very 
considerable eminence, and generally adopted in medical prac- 
tice. ‘The first is, that all fevers are naturally contagious, or 
eapable of exciting fever in persons not predisposed thereto ; 
and secondly, that a fever strictly contagious, may be gene- 
rated by an accumulation of filth, or of putrifying or putrid 
matters, or by the crowding of healthy persons into confined, 
ill-ventilated, and unclean places. The insufficiency of the 
gone adduced in support of these opinions, as likewise the 

efectiveness of all positive testimony on such subjects, is ably 
insisted on by him. But it is by a mass of negative evidence, 
and by well-authenticated facts, that he most successfully con- 
tends for the entirely uninfectious nature of remitting and in- 
termitting fevers, Of this negative testimony, some very 
striking instances are taken from the journals of ships on long 
voyages. The crews of which having gone on shore in marshy 


«< * See the ‘ Essay on the Yellow Fever of Jamaica, by David 
Gramt, M.D.’ Page 51.” 
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countries, and in hot climates, all who slept on shore were 
seized with a fever, proving fatal to most, and in some cases to 
all of them, without its having been ever known to communi- 
cate itself to any other individual ; so far from spreading itself 
through the ship, as might have been expected, if the disease 
were infectious. Several facts of this nature are related on the 
authority of Dr. Lind, Dr. J. Clarke, Dr. Trotter, and other 
writers on the diseases of seamen in hot climates. <A testi- 
mony still more satisfactory and conclusive is, however, derived 
from the medical history of the late unfortunate expedition to 
the Scheldt, in the summer of 1810. For, most certainly, if, 
out of thirty thousand persons attacked by the Walcheren 
fever, (so fatal that nearly one-sixth of those who were seized 
with it died,) no instance occurred in which it was communi- 
cated either to the nurses, or to any other individuals, there 
must be strong ground for believing, that fevers may and do 
exist possessing no contagious quality whatsoever. 

Respecting the incompetency of the vapours, arising from 
accumulations of filth, or of animal substances in a corrupting 
and putrefying state, to excite fever, the facts alleged by Dr, 
Bancroft are equally striking, and the inferences deduced 
from them not less convincing. Since putrid carcasses, | fish, 
&c. when collected in the largest masses, and under circum- 
stances the most favourable to contagion, have yet failed to 
produce it, we may, (he observes) fairly conclude, that it never 
can be generated by such means. Dr. G. Fordyce has, indeed, 
on the other hand, remarked, that persons may be ill of the 
most infectious fevers, and communicate the same to others, 
even when no peculiar smellor taste, or other sensible effect, is 
perceived in the atmosphere surrounding them. . It is likewise 
true, that the foetid vapours, exhaled from animal and vegetable 
matters, in a state of putrefaction, have, in some instances, 
been found to possess a very violent and even fatal influence 
on the human body. Still, such mischiefs have no relation 
whatever to fever ; and if the persons subjected to the influence 
of these noxious vapours, recover from their first effects, no 
febrile disorder is ever found to ensue from them. However 
strongly, therefore, Lord Bacon and other eminent writers may 
have asserted, concerning such poisonous vapours, that they, 
even in their milder and less active state, have a power of 
exciting putrid fevers, and, in their more concentrated state, a 
true pestilence; the following observations of Dr. Bancroft, 
oe a contrary opinion, appear well entitled to our at- 

ention. 


“ Every thing which I haye “ay able to discover or ascertain, 
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respecting the matare and properties of contagion, induces me to 
consider each of :its several species as a peculiar morbid quality or 
power, imparted to certain animal secretions, in consequence of some 
particular, though unknown, actions excited in the living body when 
actwally disordered, by the very same species of contagion previously, 
and in like manner, elaborated in another body, whilst labouring 
vider a similar disorder from a similar cause ; and therefore though 
we are unacquainted with the origin of any one species of contagion, 
yt, considering the properties nyanifested by all ever since they have 

een’ known ‘tO exist, we may conclude, that being thus produced, 
exclusively by, and within, the living body, each is capable of exci- 
ting,.in other living bodies, the same morbid action, or disease, which 
occasioned its own production, and of thus maintaining and propa- 
gating itself indefinitely ;, and, consequently, that though contagion 
be, a morbid and, morbific secretion or production, it is also a natural 
one, wholly inimifat/e, either by accident or art. If this be true, it 
must follow that, though noxious vapours should result from those 
fortuitous and’ ever varying collections of unclean or putrefying mat- 
ters commonly denominated filth, which, as in the instance of marsh 
effluvia, may produce diseases, including fever, yet the diseases so pro- 
duced, will be incapable of exciting similar diseases in other persons, 
and will therefore be destitute of the most essential property of con- 
tagion. 

« Indeed, if it were true, that vegetable or animal matters, while de- 
composing or putrefying, could de novo generate contagion properly 
socalled, the species or varieties of contagion ought necessarily to 
have become, as numerous and vatious as the matters so decomposing, 
and also-as various as their relative proportions ; every dunghill, every 
collection of rubbish and filth, ought to be capable of generating the 
cause of a new disease, and that disease ought to be capable of repro- 
ducing itself in other persons ; and human existence, with such addi- 
tions to the other dangers which surround us, ought to have becume 
the most preéarious, transient, and deplorable, of all the works of 
creation, =)! 


. Two very remarkable cases are brought forward by our au- 
thor in proof of the inoxious properties of animal substances 
in a state of putrefaction. Being, (as he very truly says,) on a 
large scale, they may be considered as decisive of the question. 
The. first is that of the two church-yards of St. Eloi at Dun- 
kirk, and of the Saints Innocens at Paris, which some years 
since underwent a complete exhuthation, The former in 1783, 
the other three years afterwards. The undertakings and results 
having proved similar in both instances, the latter is preferred 
or description, as constituting, probably, the greatest mass of 
putrefying animal matter, of which we have any accurate infor- 
mation, Somany bodies had been buried in this church-yard, 
situated in one of the most populous quarters of Paris, that, 
although its era enclosed nearly two acres, the soil had thereby 
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been raised eight or ten feet above the level of the adjoining 
streets. In less than thirty years, above ninety thousand 
corpses had been deposited in it by the last grave-digger. The 
bodies, in very thin deal coffins, were placed in pits about 
thirty feet deep, and capable of receiving each from twelve to 
fifteen hundred coffins. These pits being gradually filled with 
coflins, were then covered over with earth about one foot in 
depth, and the bodies left to putrefy. But, as the same space 
was commonly wanted in fifteen or twenty years for other bo- 
dies, this mass of animal corruption was then dug up, and x 
like number of recent corpses deposited in the same pit ; and 
this operation was successively repeated through nearly the 
whole extent of the church-yard, from generation to generation, 

until the earth itself had been so completely supersaturated 
with human putrefaction, as to have no longer any decomposing 
influence on the bodies buried in it. ‘This work was under- 
taken in 1786, under the inspection of M. ‘Thouret, a physt- 
cian of eminence in Paris, who in two years accomplished the 
removal of that superstratum, almost the whole of which was 
impregnated, or infected, as he styles it, with the remains of 
carcasses and of quantities of filth and ordure, thrown upon it 
from the adjoining houses. ‘* The exhumations, he says, (see 
Journal de Physique for 1791, p. 253) were principally exe- 
cuted during the winter ; hut a considerable part of them was 
also carried on during the greatest heats of summer. ‘They 
were begun with all posstble eare, and with every known pre- 
caution ; but were afterwards continued, almost for the whole 
period of the operations, without employing, it may be said, 
any precaution whater ‘er ; yet no danger manifested itself in the 
whole course of our labours ; ; no accident occurred to disturb 
the public tranquillity.” 

The second instance is taken from what happened at Seville 
and at Cadiz after the ravages committed by the yellow fever m 
the year 1800. M. Berthe, professor of medicine at- Mont- 
pelier, and two of his colleagues in that university, were sent 
by the government of (rance into Spain, to examine and report 
upon the nature of the above-mentioned fever. in his. pub- 
lished report of that commission, it is stated by M. Berthe, 
that, being at Seville only. few’ months after the epidemic 
had ceased, he frequently visited the burying places just 
without the city, in which the victims of the fever had been 
buried ;. that, in these excursions ke was accompanied by the 
French consul in that city, and aad occasion to converse m 
with the guards ‘stationed at these pines, and with the grave- 
diggers. still, cuployed in them; and that besides these, many 
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thousands of the inhabitants of Seville also came thither, some 
from curiosity, and others in processions to testify their sorrow 
and respect for their departed friends. In one of these grounds 
south-westward of the city, ten thousand bodies had been bu- | 
ried; in two others, seven or eight thousand ; and in that of 
Triana, about four thousand. ‘ The heats of the spring, (says 
M. Berthe) which I need not observe are considerable at Se- 
ville, were at this time beginning to be felt, and the ground 
of these burial places being clayey, was already cracked into 
wide and deep crevices, through which a foetid odour was ex- 
haled, the result of the decomposition which was going on 
amongst these heaps of bodies.” M. Berthe and his col- 
Jeagues were filled with alarm at the calamities likely to ensuc 
from such masses of putrefaction. Having represented these 
supposed dangers to the Spanish government, they then went to 
Cadiz, where they found the churches more or less filled with 
putrid emanations from the same cause. But, as they did not 
discover, that these supposed fomites of infection were produc- 
tive of any mischief, their fears concerning them seem at 
Jength to have subsided completely ; for, in their reply to the 
president and members of the board of health, they expressly 
declare their belief that, “ if yellow fever could be reproduced 
by the effluvia arising from putrefying bodies, it was evident 
that such a misfortune must already have taken place, 
through the imperfect manner in which the tombs and vaults, 
pointed out by them, had been closed, a defect which they had 
observed even in the churches that were most frequented.” 

To these very striking facts, Dr. Bancroft adds the testimony of 
Mr. Howard, who, at p. 25 of his work on Lazarettos, observes, 
© The governor at the French hospital at Smyrna told me, that 
in the last dreadful plague there, his house was rendered 
almost intolerable by an offensive scent, especially if he opened 
any of those windows which looked towards the great burying- 
ground, where numbers were left every day unburied ; but that 
it had no effect on the health of himself or his family. An 
opulent merchant in this city, (he adds) likewise told me, that 
he and his family had felt the same inconvenience, without 
any bad consequences.” . Whereon out author takes occa- 
sion to remark, ‘‘ if the exhalations from. piles of bodies de- 
stroyed by the plague itself, and corrupting in the open air, 
were thus incapable of generating the contagion either of fever 
or of plague, even during a pestilential constitution of the at- 
mosphere, (if any state of the atmosphere ever deserved that 
title) it may, I think, be safely affirmed, that there are no cir- 
cumstances under which putrid animal matter can be sup- 
posed ever to produce febrile eontagion.” 
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As to the supposed production of contagious fevers from the 
crowding together of human beings in ill-ventilated and un- 
clean apartments, it has been declared by Lord Bacon, (in his 
Sylva Sylvarum, cent 10. No. 914) that ‘ the most pernicious 
infection, next to the plague, is the smell of a jail, where the 


prisoners have been long, close, and nastily kept ; whereof (he 


says) we have had, in our time, experience twice or thrice, when 
both the judges that sat upon the bench, and numbers of those 
who attended the business, sickened upon it, and died.” This 
opinion has been long prevalent ; nor does the belief in such a 
dissemination of gaol infection, rest on popular prejudice 
alone, but on the sanction likewise of high medical authorities, 
Even Dr. Cullen has asserted, that “the effluvia constantly 
arising from the human body, if long retained in the same 
place, without being diffused in the atmosphere, acquire a sin- 
gular virulence ; and, in that state, being applied to the bodies 
of men, they become the cause of fever, which is highly con- 
tagious.” The same doctrine was also maintained by the late 
Dr. G. Fordyce, and other teachers of medicine, as well as by 
Sir J. Pringle, and other eminent practitioners. 

It is, however, combated by Dr. Bancroft, who, in support of 
a contrary opinion, has recourse to a train of negative evidence, 
similar to. that already.employed by him in controverting the 
supposed generation of contagion from any accumulated masses 
of animal filth and putrefaction. With this view, he notices 
several very extreme cases of close confinement, filthiness, and 
deficient ventilation, yet unattended with any contagious in- 
fluence. The cases thus stated by him are founded on a recital 
of facts, occurring as well in hot countries, and even between 
the tropics, as in the more northern regions of the globe; in 
the yourts or subterranean dwellings of the inhabitants of 
Kamstchatka, and the island of Oonalaska ; in the close and 
crowded huts of the Greenlanders and Esquimaux; and in 
the filthy and ill-ventilated habitations of the Russian peasants, 
In all of which, during the winter season, every effort being 
used to exclude the access of fresh air, they live together, From 
one even to the amount of six families, in one small enh 
ment, in a state of heat and filth, alike inconceivable and in- 
supportable bya stranger; subsisting also, for the most part, 
on food which may be considered as little better than putrefac- 
tion itself. Nevertheless are these people not only strangers 
to putrid disease, (the contagion of Typhus fever being entirely 
unknown amongst them,) but they are, moreover, described 
by Dr. Guthrie, of St. Petersburgh, and by Mr. Pennant, as 
remarkably strong and healthy, suffering scarcely from any dis- 
ease, except the scurvy. 
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In order to prove that these supposed sources of contagion 
are equally destitute of any such properties, even in hot cli- 
mates, the state of the African slave-ships is next offered to 
our attention. The very ample discussion which this subject 
has lately undergone, must render unnecessary any description 
of the circumstances attaching to a slave-cargo. Yet a con- 
tagious fever has never been known to take place on board these 
vessels. Dr. Trotter, who was formerly surgeon to a slave 
ship, remarks that “the confinement of so many wretched 
“* creatures In asmall space, deservedly attracted the animad- 
“ version of a physician, investigating the sources and pro- 
“ gress of contagion. But contagious ferers, we find, are not 
“ their diseases.” There is, however, (as Dr. Baneroft de- 
clares,) nothing in the constitutions of negroes, exempting 
them from typhus or contagious fever. On the contrary, they 
have been found as susceptible of it as white people; and con- 
siderable nimbers of them who were sent from this country, 
and from Nova Scotia, to the new colony of Sierra Leone, 
died of it on their passage. 

The deportation of the French exiles to Cayenne, on board 
the Decade frigate in the year 1797, as also the capture of the 
Spanish galeon, by Commodore Anson, and other similar cases 
ofa very long and close confinement of prisoners, are referred 
to by our author, in further corroboration of his opinion. But 
his strongest argument is furnished by the entire freedom of the 
gaols and hospitals on the continent from this species of con- 
tagion ; whilst both the one and the other are not at all less fa- 
vourably circumstanced for its production, than they are in this 
country ; being even more crowded, as well as far more un- 
clean. The Hotel Dieu at Paris is, (according to the Memoires 
sur les Hopitaux of M. Tenon,) not only the largest, but the 
most crowded and filthy hospital on earth. One single build- 
ing, called Batiment Meridional, generally contains two thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty-seven patients crammed together, 
from four to six in each bed, with every circumstance of the 
most excessive nastiness, and deficient ventilation. Notwith- 
standing which imagined provocatives to contagious fever, it 
has, as Dr. Bancroft intimates, never yet been generated there. 
And, with regard to prisons, we find Mr. Howard to have de- 
clared, that “ if it were asked, what ts the cause of gaol fever? 
“ it would in general be readily replied, the want of fresh air, 
‘and cleanliness. But, as 1 have found, in some prisons 
*€ abroad, cells and dungeons as offensive and dirty, as any I 
‘* have observed in this country, where, however, this distem- 
** per was unknown, I am obliged to look out for some addi- 
* tional cause for its production.” 
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However inclined we may be to receive, with deference, the 
great mass of negative evidence, thus presented to our view, we 
still cannot overlook. nor indeed is Dr. Bancroft himself un- 
mindful of, the several well-attested instances, which history 
furnishes, of some very violent and fatal disease, suddenly 
communicated toa number of persons in full health, and with 
no other apparent cause, than the communication had by them 
with the prisoners brought froma gaol. Aware of the duty in- 
cumbent on him, this author accordingly enters into a minute 
examination of all the particulars w hich have ‘reached us of 
these very extraordinary occurrences. {ie has diligently sought 
out, and patiently investigated, whatever of testimony yet re- 
mains concerning the memorable Black Assize at Oxtord, in 
the year 1577, and the assize at ‘Taunton, in the year 17U0, 
which proved fatal to several hundreds of them = w ho had at- 
tended it; also respecting the Cornwall county assize. held in 
the year 17 42, and followed by a disease which Huxham_ has 
described as putrid, contagious, and highly pestilential; de- 
claring it, moreover, to have been *¢ generated in the — 
** and widely disseminated by means of the county assize ;’’-- 
and lastly, of those remarkable circumstances, which h: appen- 
ed at an Old Bailey sessions, in the spring of 1750, when the 
Lord Mayor and two of the Judges, as well as several other 
persons, were supposed to have been infected by the contagion 
of gaol fever, brought intothe court from Newgate. It would 
carry us beyond our limits, were we to follow our author in his 
attempts to dispel the obscurity pervading the history of these 
very singular events ; and we must, therefore, content ourselves 
with observing, that, by cautiously weighing the evidence 
handed down to us, and by a judicious train of reasoning on 
the facts alleged, he has, if not incontrovertibly proved, at 
least rendered it highly probable, that, in all the above-men- 
tioned instances, the fever, which broke out, was not the one 
so frequently found to prevail in our gaols and hospitals; and 
further that, whatsoever its nature and its cause inight be, the 
disease did not originate with the prisoners brought from the 
gaol into court. 


**« From the preceding facts and considerations.” he adds, “ I think 
it may be safely inferred, that filth, crowding, putrid human effluvia, 
and deficient ventilation, though favourable to the retention and ac- 
cumulation of febrile contagion, where Typhus Fever exists, or has 
existed, and, consequently, to its activity, do not of themselves ei- 
ther generate, or enable the human body to generate, that contagion ; 
and that fevers are not contagious, nor liable to beconte so, unless 
produced by contagion.” 
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In proceeding to investigate the exciting cause of Yellow 
Fever, Dr. Bancroft candidly acknowledges himself to have 
been anticipated in many of his observations by other medical 
writers. He scems, however, to have selected and arranged, 
with considerable judgment, the different authorities whereby 
he corroborates his own opinions, concerning the sources of 
those diseases, whiclr prove so violent and so fatal in hot cli- 
mates. 

The earth’s surface, im many very considerable portions of 
it, when moistened either by rains or floods, and subsequently 
acted ou by the solar heat, exhales a quantity of aqueous va- 
pours, having the power of exciting fever in persons exposed to 
their influence. It becomes, therefore, a question,--- is the 
morbid change, taking place in the body, the effeet of simple 
moisture in the atmosphere ? or, are the aqueous particles thus 
exhaled from the earth, combined with any other matters pro- 
duced on its surface by the decomposition of vegetable or ani- 
mal substances? ‘The former opinion was maimtained by Dr. 
G. Fordyce, and its proofs derived from the well-known effects 
of great and sudden changes of temperature on the human 
body ; from the still greater influence of such changes, in a 
moist state of the atmosphere; and from the not unfrequent 
occurrence of intermittent fevers in sandy districts, and in 
places whose soil furnishes no vegetable matters, to combine, 
after decomposition, with the exhaled vapours. Dr. Bancroft, 
on the contrary, and in common witha major part of the wri- 
ters on marsh fevers, contends for the existence of some other 
substance, formed in the ground, and emitted from its surface, 
having an influence on the body far more noxiousand fatal, than 
mere moisture can be supposed to possess. As such vapours 
(whether they be simply aqueous, or of a more complex growth) 
are found the most abundant and active in marshy soils, they 
have thence received the name of marsh miasmata. But no ana- 
bysis hitherto instituted, either of the different earths composing 
those marshy soils, of the animal and vegetable matters found 
in them, or of the aeriform fluids arising from their spontaneous 
decomposition, has succeeded in detecting the constituent ele- 
ments of marsh miasmata, or in explaining the means by which 
they convey the febrile poison into the human body. Their 
propertics, andeven their existence, are known to us from their 
effects only. 

If the theory of miasmata have any foundation, we mustex- 

t to find them most copiously formed in soils abounding 
with vegetable substances, and in situations the most favour- 
able to their decomposition, Heat and moisture being also ne- 
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cessary in forwarding this process, they cannot be produced in 

a soil which is perfec tly dry. And it is, accordingly, found, 
‘hatin some parts of the western coast of Africa, as likewise 
ithe islands of Antigua and Barbadoes, marsh fevers, though 
they seldom occur in dry seasons, bej,in to prevail whenever the 
droughts are followed by frequent rains. It is not, however, an 
excessive moisture of the soil, that affords the most powerful 
means of producing febrile miasmata, but such a degree of it, 
as, with the assistance of heat, is best adapted to promote the 
decomposition of vegetable matters. Hence it follows that, 
from extremely wet soils, miasmata will only arise ih very dry 
seasons, and whenan evaporation has taken place of the re- 
dundant moisture. ‘Thus in St. Domingo, in the colonies of 
Surinam, Berbice, Demerary, and Essequibo, on the coast of 
Guiana, as well as at Cayenne, and the adjoining settlements 
‘on the continent, these fevers are only known to prevail in the 
latter part of very dry summers. Monsieur Gilbert, who was 
physician-general to the French army, sent out in 1802 under 
general Le Clerc, accordingly describes the violence of the fe- 
ver, which proved so fatal to that army, as oWing to “les effets 
“‘ d’une secheresse extraordinaire, et ‘une chaleur dévorante.” 
By Livy also the pestilence, which happened during the con- 
sulship of L. Valerius Potitus and M. Manlius, was considered 
as an occurrence the less saIprisIng, “ ob siccitates et nimios 
* solis calores.” 

As to the influence of heat in the formation of miasmata, 
that degree of it will naturally appear the best suited, which is 
otherwise found to be most active in carrying on the putrefac- 
tive fermentation. ‘This, itis wellknown, cannot go forward, 
ina state of the atmosphere at all approaching the tempera- 
ture of frost, but acquires, and increases in activity, as the 
mercury In the thermometer arises to about the standard of an 
hundred degrees. ‘Thus the poisonous exhalations from marshy 
grounds are always most powerful in the hottest seasons, and 

“marsh fevers are consequently found to rage with the greatest 
violence, either during the continuance, or shortly after the 
occurrence, of the heats. For which reason, in the spring of 
the year, these fevers generally assume the milder form of re- 
gular intermittents, and of the tertian type ; but they increase, 
even in this country, in the severity of their paroxysms, and 
with shorter and less distinct remissions, as the miasmuta be- 
Come more concentrated by the heat and drought of the summer 
and Autumn. On the continent of Europe, owing to the much 
greater heat of their summer, this change in the character of 
intermittents is still more observable; marsh fevers being of- 
ten attended with very considerable mortality , and 
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‘* In the still hotter summers or autamns of Spain, Italy, and more 
southern regions, these remittents are yet more violent, and, as will 
hereafter be shewn, they very frequently appear in the fogm, which 
ws kvown at present by the name of yellow fever, the most fatal ex- 
amples of wich may commonly be found in the hottest parts of the 
globe, when other-cireumstances are favourable to the production of 
marsh miasmata. Experience, therefore, warrants us to conclude, 
that in cool temperatures, noue but the milder types of these fevers 
are ever produced, and (as will be abundantly proved hereafter) that 
it is only in the hotter, that they occur in their most aggravated and 
violent forins ; and although a great share of their mcreased severity 
should, as Ll think, be ascribed to the divect operation of heat upon 
the human body, agreater ought, I presume, to be imputed to its 
powerful chemical agency, im ‘promoting the formation of marsh mi- 
asmata, more cupionely , and probably with greater morbific powers.” 


Medical writers are by no means agreed, respecting the dis- 
tatice to which these marshy exhalations can convey their nox- 
ious influence. By some authors this distance has been ex- 
tended to several miles. Dr. Bancroft, on the other hand, li- 
mits it to a quarter, or as the greatest distance, half a mile.--- 
In support of this opinion, he relates a number of cases of 
ships lying in harbours, and in the mouths of rivers, without 
having their crews at all affected by fever; and he more espe- 
cially rests on the recent instance of our fleet, stationed, dur- 
mer the expedition to Zealand, in the narrow chamel betw eel 
the islands of Beveland and Walcheren. The whole width of 
this channel is but little more than a mile, and some of the 
ships were anchored within a quarter.of a mile of the marshy 

shore. Yet the satlors, and such of the troops as were not 
dieinbarkal: remained in perfect health, whilst, of the army 
on shove, the number of sick and convalescents i in the dit- 
* ferent hospitals amounted to more than two thirds of the to- 
“tal foree, notwithstanding about fifteen hundred sick had 
© heen already sent home from Walcheren alone.” The Mal’ 

Sria (as the LTtatians style it), with which some parts of the 
eity of Rome is infested, after very hot and dry summers, and 
especially when the scirocco, or south-east wind prevails, has in 
like manner been observed to extend to those quarters only of 
the city, which lie nearest to the marshes. Ba glivi has de- 
elared the unhealthy parts of. Rome to be septirated from the 
healthy by a very short distance, and our author was repeatedly 
told there, that these fevers sometimes spread themselves 
among the inhabitants on one side of a street, without affect- 
ing any of these who live-on the other. ‘Fhe ground ftoor has 
afso-in many cases of barracks, and other buildings, been found 
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jar more unhealthy than the upper part of the same building, 
This was particularly observed at Walcheren, and the physi- 
clans, iu their report to the secretary at war, stated their opi- 
nion, that ground floors should. never be used as sleeping 
apartments. , 

The greater degree of noxious power, Which marsh eflluvia 

ssess at night than in the day time, is ascribed by Lancisi, 
partly to the body's increased susceptibility during sleep, ren- 
dering it more prone to receive injection, and partly to the 
efuvin themselves becoming more virulevt at night. ‘This 
Italian physician, therefore, admonishes them, who, during 
the summer, have to pass the Pontini m: ushes, not to do it by 
night; and the same advice is still usually given at Rome to 
strangers, about to travel from that city to Naples. Alcxan- 
der, as Dr. G. Fordyce has observed, appears to have dicd of 
an irregular semitertian, caught by surveying the marshes ad- 
joining the river Huphrates, to ascertain the means by which 
they might.be most advantageously drained. The daily reports, 
or bulletins, respecting the progress of his disorder, have 
been preserved, and transmitted to us, by Arrian. 

With regard to the decomposition these eflluvia are supposed 
to suffer, from the medium through which they pass, much 
has been thought to depend on the state of the atmosphere ; 
as to this, also, the peculiar cast and form of the fevers they 
excite have been ascribed by some writers. Sir J. Pringle has 
asserted, that “ the putrefac tion of animal and vegetable sub- 
« " stances in a dry air, is apt to produce a bad fever of a mere 

continued form; whereas putrid effluvia, in a moist atmos- 

fe have a greater tendency to bring On paroxysms and 
“¢ remissions.’ 

Great varieties are observed to take place in the length of 
time, occurring between the exposure io such exciting cause 
of fever, and the breaking out of the disease. In some cases, 
the most violent symptoms come on in the short period of twen- 
ty-four hours, and are so rapid, likewise, in their progress, as 
to preve fatal in two or three days; yet, in the case of others 
exposed, at the same time, and in an equal degree, to the ac- 
tion of these effluvia, their effects remain dorma int and inactive 
in the body for several months. Numerous instances of these 
varieties are recorded by different writers, and they, moreover, 
have, as our author remarks, been fully confirmed by the laze 
expedition to Zealand. 

Among the differences in the state and condition of the body, 
predisposing it to receive an attack of yellow fever, we find 
wWuch stress to be laid on that peculiay susceptibility, which ts 
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commonly found in persons just arrived at ~_— where it pre- 
vails from cold or temperate climates ; and in the equally re- 
markable exemption from it, which is commonly experienced 
by the old inhabitants of hot climates. 

Of three thousand refugees from St. Domingo and the other 
French islands, who landed at Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the 
bay of Chesapeak in the month of July, 1793, not one was 
attacked by the yellow fever, at that time prevailing there ; 
though some, who remained in these tawns, were seized with 
an ordinary remittent fever. Many of the same refugees 
were also residing at Philadelphia during that summer; aud 
though 4000 of the inhabitants died of yellow fever, they (as 
Dr. Rush has distinctly assured us) universally escaped it. 

The great difference of climate, prevailing in the different 
parts of the united states, affords a further confirmation of our 
author’s theory; “ the degreés, in which the citizens of the 
different towns of America ave liable to be attacked by yellow 
fever, being found to correspond exactly with the power of 
supporting heat conferred on them habitually by their respec- 
tive climates. Thus the citizens of Savannah and Charleston 
are almost equally exempt from this disorder, as the Creoles 
and other West-Indians. Dr. Ramsay, of Charleston, has 
declared that the yellow fever, which occurred there in seven 
out of nine of the latter years in the last century, and had con- 
tinued in all those years from the month of July to the follow- 
ing November, fell, with very few exceptions, (chiefly children) 
exclusively on strangers to the air of that place. And in other 
towns of the southern states, the disease “ is always found to 
begin with strangers and new settlers, affecting every one in 
proportion to his time of residence, and leaving the old inhabi- 
tants not wholly exempt, yet proof against its destroying 
power ; while persons from higher latitudes often fall victims to 
it, and with Ruseninn strangers it generally proves uncon- 
trollable.” 

In like manner, from the official accounts of the yellow fever 
nt Cadiz, in the year 1800, we-leara, that ** persons lately arriv- 
ed in that city from the West Indies, did not suffer an attack 
of the epidemic, whilst those who ~had come from’ Canada and 
other northern countries, were very liable to the disease.” The 


‘ negroes of Africa, so long as they remain under circumstances 


similar to those of their native soil, are wholly exempted from 
the attacks of this terrible disease. ‘The same immunity being, 
moreover, enjoyed by them, when transported to the West 
Indies, oreven to the swampy grounds, forming the rice-plan- 
tations in the Floridas and in the state of Georgia. In Virgi- 
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nia, however, and Maryland, they are occasionally attacked 
with the yellow fever, and are still more subject to it in the 
northern states. If, after passing some years in colder coun- 
tries, these African negroes are again carried back to a hot 
climate, they then are found to have lost, in great measure, 
their power of resisting the disease, though they do not become 
altogether so susceptible of it as white people. 

Our author proceeds in the next place to take a general sur- 
vey of the history of vellow fever, in the different places where 
it has occurred. ‘l’o the several facts and authorities, already 
incidentally brought forward to prove the uninfectious nature 
of yellow fever, he adds, in the fourth part of his essay, the 
testimonies of many highly respectable practitioners. 

We find it asserted by Dr. J. Clarke, that “ this fever had 
not prevailed much in the Windward Caribbee islands for 
many years past. At Fort Royal, in Martinique, where there 
is a great prevalence of mephitic effluvia, arising from the 
marshy ground at the back of the town, it generally broke out 
in the summer or autumnal season, on thé arrival of troops 
from France, or of a number of seamen, who had never been 
inthe West Indies before. And the same thing happened at 
Point a Petre, in Grand Terre, Guadaloupe, almost annually, 
and from the same cause ; but it was never looked upon as an 
infectious disease, nor did it ever spread among the natives of 
the towns, or among those who were seasoned to the climate ; 
nor was it ever carried from thence to the other Islands.” 

Concerning St. Domingo, and the manner in which the 
British army in that island was affected, during the last war, 
with the yellow and other marsh fevers, Dr. Hector Me 
Lean asserts, that “ what has been called yellow fever there is 
not an infectious disease ; that it is the common remittent 
endemic of that country, applied to the English, or European, 
constitution.” And the same author, in a subsequent passage, 
observes, there is no point on which 1 am more decided, than 
the absence of contagion in the remittent of St. Domingo.” 
He also declares the same opinion to have been entertained by 
Dr. Scott, Dr. Wright, and Dr. Gordon, (physicians on the St. 
Domingo Staff) and by every medical man with whom ke had 
conversed in that island. 

Dr. Ramsay, of Charleston, in an address to the medical 
society of South Carolina, made use of the following expressions 
concerning this discase, as it had appeared in the summer and 
autumn of 1799. ‘* We have no reason to believe that the 
yellow fever was either imported among us, or communicated 
by contagion, It raged most in the north end of King-street, 
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where the greatest number of persons from the country resided, 
and in those streets where sea-fariig persons usually fixed 
themselves. Nophysician or nurse took the disease. Stran- 
gers, who left the city, and afterwards sickened and died in the 
country, were not the occasion of death, or even of disease, to 
those who atrended them in their last illness.” In a letter to 
Dr. Miller, dated the 18th of November, 1800, Dr. Ramsay 
further says, ‘the disputes about the origin of yellow fever, 
which have agitated the northern states, have never existed in 
Charleston. ‘There is but one opinion among the physicians 
and inhabitants ; and that is, that the disease was nether wnport- 
ed nor contagious. ‘This was the unanimous sentiment of the 
medical society, who in pursuance of it, gave their opinion 
to the government last summer, that the rigid enforcement of 
the quarantine laws was by no means necessary, on account of 
yellow fever.” “ My private opinion is, that the yellow fever is 

a local disease originating in the air of Charleston.” Again, in 
the Charleston Medical Reg rister for 1502, this same physician, 
alluding to the yellow Sed which had then recently terminat- 
ed, deelares that “no instance can be recollected in which 
there was any ground to suppose, that the yellow fever was 
either ippor ted or contagious. No physician, nurse, or other 
person, having intercourse with persons labouring under yel- 
low fever, caught the disease. It was exclusively confined to 
strangers, and among then: there was no evidence of its being 
communicated from one to another.” Also ina letter to Dr. 
Mitchell, concerning the saine fe Ver, as it appeared in 1804, Dr. 
Ramsay again declared, that “the disease had in no instance 
proved contagious.’ 

At Wilmington, in North Carolina, Dr. De Rosset, in de- 
scribing the fever, as it appeared there in 1796, says, “1 have 
no doubt in my own mind of its having originated among us ; 
nay more, of ‘its differing from our common bilious remittent 
but in degree ; of its originating from the same causes, and 
being aggravated by the circumstances of the season. I did 
not observe one instance of its being communicated by con- 
tagion; nor do I believe it was so. A few cases, every year, of 
our common Sfuil fever take on all the symptoms of a violent 
yellow fever.’ 

Norfolk, in Virginia, being a considerable port, and abound- 
ing in the sources of marsh miasmata, has, on several occasions, 
been severely attacked with yellow fever. M. Valentin, who, 
as already meutioned, landed in Virginia with the fugitives 
from St. Domingo, in 1798, says, in his treatise on this disease, 
** Nous avons vu la maladie commencer & Norfolk, sans qu’on 
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ait puen accuser aucun navire recemment arrivé : les Mede- 
cins de ce lieu Wont méme jamais cu cette opinion.” In the 
account given of the yellow fever, as it appeared there in 1800, 
by Doctors Selden and Whitehead, it is stated that “ Euro- 
peans and natives of the northern states, who had not been 
accustomed to warm climates, were most exposed to the attack 
of the disease in its severest forms; those, from the same 
cou tries, who had resided here for some time, and strangers 
from this and the neighbouring states, were not exempt, but 
the disease (in them) put on a milder form ; while those who 
were born in Norfolk, and were old residents of the place, never 
enjoyed a greater portion of health, in any former season : none 
of them died, or were even affected with the prevailing epi- 
demic. This entire exemption of the permanent inhabitants 
of Norfolk, different from what was experienced in the more 
northern parts of America, as Philadelphia, New York, and 
Baltimore, may probably be accounted for, on the supposition 
that our situation and climate here approach nearer to the 
West India islands, where strangers are in general the only 
persons attacked with yellow fever.” The same disease having 
prevailed again at Norfolk in the following year, a declaration 
was, in the month of October in that year, subscribed by the 
above-mentioned physicians, in conjunction with Doctors Tay- 
lor and Hansford, also practising there ; viz. “‘ We do certify 
that the malignant vellow fever, which prevailed with violence 
for some time past, has now nearly ceased, and that the health 
of the town appears to be daily improving. We know of no 
instance in which the disease has been communicated by conta- 
gion.” 

At Baltimore, in Marylaud, this disease has also several 
times prevailed, and with great mortality, since the year 1793. 
Dr. Davidge, an eminent physician of that place, in a treatise 
on yellew fever, published in 1798, describes “ intermittents, 
remittents, and yellow fever, as one disease,” and asserts that 
“the yellow fever cannot be propagated by contazion, out of 
the sphere wherein it originated.” Of the epidemic yellow 
fever which occurred in the year 1800, the faculty of medicine 
in Baltimore say, on their report to the mayor, “ after the most 
scrutinizing investigation, the faculty have found no proof, or 
even cause of suspicion, that the fever which lately so unhap- 
pily afflicted our city, was derived from foreign causes.” They 
also give a particulary account of thirteen cases, in which the 
disease first appeared, all of which cases were in persons who 
had been exposed to marsh miasmata, and who “ were attacked 
at such distances from each other as to preclude the probability 
No, 164, Vol,41. February, 1812, L 
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of any one of them having derived it from the other.” “ The 
gradual manner” (they go on to observe) “ in which this disease 
becomes epidemic, is an additional proof that it is not derived 
from foreign sources.” And, after describing the milder cases, 
which occur at the beginning, before the exciting causes have 
acquired their full force, they add, “ if it were imported, the pro- 
minent features would develope themselves at first, and these 

recursors, and more mild grades of the disease, could not 
affect thousands on shore, who never had any communication 
with vessels from the West Indies, or any diseased body.” 

With respect to Philadelphia, where the yellow fever, ( it is 
well known) has frequently raged with great mortality, and 
where it had, by Dr. Rush and a majority of the physicians, 
been at one time deemed a contagious disease, we shall content 
ourselves with laying before our readers the retractation of 
that opinion, as made by the above-mentioned eminent physi- 
cian in the preface to a subsequent edition of his Medical 
Inquiries and Observations. His words are, “in the 4th 
volume the reader will find a retractation of the author’s former 
opinion of the yellow fever spreading by contagion. He begs 
forgiveness of the friends of science and humanity, if the pub- 
lication of that opinion has had any influence in increasing the 
misery and mortality attendant upon that disease. Indeed, 
such is the pain he feels, in recollecting that he ever entertain- 
ed, or propagated it, that it will long, and, perhaps, always de- 
prive him of the pleasure he might otherwise have derived, from 
a review of his attempts to fulfil the public duties of his situa- 
tion.” 

By Doctors Mitchell and Miller, of New York, a similar tes- 
timony is borne to the truly endemic and wholly uninfectious 
character of this disease. ‘ But one of the most decisive 
proofs” (they observe) “ of the non-contagiousness of yellow 
fever, is derived from the absence of all contagious influence 
from our yellow fever hospitals. These asylums are generally 
erected within two or three miles of the cities to which they 
belong, but entirely beyond the reach of the atmosphere con- 
taminated by the local miasmata of the city. Neither in New 
York, nor in Philadelphia, is there a single example of a person 
in these yellow fever hospitals being attacked by that disease, 
unless he had previously passed some time within the limits 
of the sickly city.” 

Passing over, as less important, the authorities adduced by 
Dr. Bancroft from the cities of New London, Providence, and 
Boston, we shall conclude our extracts from the American 
histery of yellow fever, with the testimony of Mr, Jefferson, 
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delivered by an official message to both houses of congress. 
The president’s message was communicated on the third of 
December, 1805, and the part of it, having a relation to this 
subject, was in the following words: “ In taking a view of 
the state of our country, we, in the first place, notice the late 
affliction of two of our cities under the fatal fever, which in 
latter times has occasionally visited our shores. Providence, 


in his goodness, gave it an early termination on this occasion,. 


and lessened the number of victims which have usually fallen 
before it. In the course of the several visitations by this disease, 
it has appeared that it is strictly local, incident to cities, and on 
the tide waters only, incommunicable in the country, either by 
persons under the disease, or by goods carried from diseased 
places; that its access is with the autumn, and it disappears 
with the early frosts. ‘These restrictions, within narrow limits 
of time and space, give security even to our maritime cities, 
during three-fourths of the year, and in the country always.”’ 

From America Dr. Bancroft turns his attention to the history 
of the epidemic fevers prevailing in the different sea-ports of 
the European Continent. He, in the first place, notices a 
fever which broke out at Rochefort in the year 1694, the un- 
common symptoms and great mortality of which led to a belief 
that it was the plague. Sir John Pringle says, that * M. Chirac, 
who was sent by the court to enquire into its nature, found 
the cause to arise from some marshes that had been made by 
an inundation of the sea; and observed, that the corrupted 
streams, which smelled like guiypowder, were carried to the 
town by the wind blowing over those marshes. About two-~- 
thirds of those who were taken ill died. This fever raged in 
June, July, and August, and then ended upon a great fall of 
rain, which purified the air, and refreshed the stagnating 
water,” 

Bourdeaux is also described as having been infested by vio- 
lent fevers, considered as pestilential, owing to a very offensive 
marsh, which formerly existed on the western side of that city. 
This marsh was afterwards drained by the direction of the 
Cardinal de Sourdis, and the plague, as it had been called, 
ceased to appear there. But during the hot summer of 1804, 
when the Yellow Fever broke out in different parts of Spain 
and at Gibraltar, the heat of the atmosphere being also assisted 
by some new attempts at draining, at an improper season, an 
epidemic fever prevailed in the lower quarter of the city, and 
was attended with considerable mortality. At Lisbon, also, 
previously to the changes effected in its soil by the earthquake 
in 1755, marsh fevers were used to appear in the lower parts 
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of the town. In one of these, which occurred in the year. 
1723, sO many persons were suddenly carried off by it as to 
occasion suspicions of the disorder being the plague. But Dr, 
Bertrand, a physician, who had distinguished himself during 
the plague at Marseilles in 1720, being consulted by the king 
of Portugal, declared the latter to have been a different disease 
from the epidemic at Lisbon, in which “ des vomissemens noirs 
etoient le symptome le plus effiayant.” It was also by another 
physician, M. Sanchez, observed to have rarely affected the 
women, and that the negroes of both sexes compictely es- 
caped it. 

Of Cadiz, Seville, St. Lucar, and other sea-port towns of 
Andalusia, it is observed by our author, that they are similarly 
circuinstanced in point of soil and climate; different violent 
epidemics having also occurred at different periods during the 
last century, in very hot summers, and with symptoms exactly 
resembling those of Yellow Fever. 

At Malaga, and some other towns on the Mediterranean 
coast of Spain, this disease also appeared in the year 1800, 
and following years. In 1803, it proved fatal to 12,000 persons, 
and in 1804, more than twenty-six thousand of the inhabitants 
of Malaga died of it during the summer and autumn. Here 
likewise, so long as the disorder proved only moderately fatal, 
the sac tong ascribed to it no infectious character ; but after- 
wards, when, from the greatly increased heat of the weather, 
the disease became so violent and fatal, that 148 persons died 
of it in one day, “ the fever was then deemed, not only conta- 
gious, but pestilential ; and effectual measures were unfortu- 
nately taken to cut off all communication between the city and 
the country; by which means the miserable citizens were 
compelled to remain exposed to the morbid exhalations, which 
caused the disease, and ultimately to perish by it, (as the great- 
er part of them did) and, in the mean time, they were deprived 
of the necessary supplies of food.” ‘The total number of 
deaths, at these different towns on the coast of Spain, in the 
year 1804, is computed at one hundred and twenty thousand. 

Our author concludes his survey of the history of Yellow 
Fever, with a description of its sources and exciting causes in 
the garrison of Gibraltar. We must confess ourselves to have 
been somewhat startled on finding the surface of this barren 
rock described as productive of marsh miasmata ; nor was it 
with less surprize we learnt that * the great quantities of vege- 
table and other matters constantly brought into the town, to 
supply the various wants of the garrison, and the other nume- 
rous inhabitants, must even from their refuse or useless parts, 
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afford matters sufficient (with water) to produce abundant 
miasmata ; especially when assisted by the fragments of vege- 
tables growing upon, and frequently washed down from the 
mountain.” 

This, however, is not the only passage whereby our thoughts” 
have been turned to the theory of simple moisture, for the 
exciting cause of remitting and intermitting fevers, as main- 
tained by the late Dr. G. Fordyce. 

The fifth part of this essay contains some valuable observa- 
tions on typhus, or contagious fever, on dysentery, and on the 
plague, as contradistinguished from Yellow Fever, and in addi- 
tion to the diagnostic symptoms described in the first part. 

The essay, of which we have thus given an outline, contains 
much useful and important information. This we, however, 
think might have been brought into a narrower compass. 
Many of the notes might have been omitted, and others intro- 
duced into the text. ‘The work would thus have been rendered 
far neater, and more compact. It contains also some unne- 
cessary physiological discussions, giving it the air of an cle- 
mentary treatise, rather than of a practical essay for the use of 
professional men. We are still of opinion, that considerable 
praise is due to its author, as well for the persevering diligence 
he has used in exploring a large mass of contradictory evi- 
dence, as for the able and candid manner in which he has com- 
municated the result of his enquiries. 
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The Ophion ; or the Theology of the Serpent, and the Unity of 
God, comprehending the customs of the most ancient people, 
who were instructed to apply the sagacity of the Serpent to the 
Jall of man ; with critical remarks on Dr. Adam Clarke’s Anno- 
tations on that subject in the book of Genesis. By John Bel- 
lamy, Author of Biblical Criticisms in the Classical, Biblical, 
and Oriental Journal, Hatchard, Piccadilly. 8vo. Pp. 126. 
sll. 


Dr. CLarke is allowed, by the author of this work, to be a sin- 
cere promoter of the truths of the Christian religion, according 
to his views.—This, however, does not restrain the author 
from freely considering the opinion promulgated by Dr. Clarke, 

concerning the agency of the monkey in the fall of man.—We 
sincerely wish that Mr. Bellamy had conducted so serious a 
subject with more regard to the gravity that was suitable to it. 
As we think well of his work, in general, he need not take it 
amiss that we observe this; and that our readers may see 
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themselves that we do not make this remark on insufficient 
grounds, we will give the words with which he commences his 
remarks. ’ 


«« Tam one of those among the great body of professing Christians, 
who remain altogether dissatisfied with this writer's conclusion, that 
Eve was tempted by a monkey; andI shall shew, to use his own 
words, that though the monkey goes ‘on all fours,” yet that his 
statement of this matter is very far from going ‘on all fours ;° and 
that in this very extraordinary comment, ‘* the legs of the lame are not 
equal.” Iam exceedingly sorry that this author has chosen so ludi- 
crous an animal for one of the persons of his drama ; the téte-a téte of 
Eve, and this sportive creature, if credited, would furnish abundant 
matter for wit and ridicule among Deists; it would be impossible 
gravely to recommend the Scriptures to their serious attention. I 
may perhaps be told, that the same reasoning will apply to the serpent, 
with those who are disposed to cavil. If it be true that a serpent 
Jiterally tempted our mother Eve, sonfe part of such reasoning might 
be so applied, but of the two, it certainly would be better to choose 
the serpent, as the less objectionable. It would also be difficult for 
Christians to defend this part of Scripture with a serious countenance, 
when they recollected the unintelligible chatter, and disgusting gri- 

‘mace, which that animal must necessarily manifest in such a conver- 
sation. 

“* Whoever has seen a monkey must be sensible that, among all 
creatures, it is the least calculated, on account of its ugly face, to suc- 


ceed in prevailing on the woman to disobey the divine command ; so. 


that I think the author has been rather enfortunate in his choice of a 
tempter to captivate 


‘** The fairest of her daughters, Eve.” 


Strangeasis the idea of Dr. Clarke on this mysterious subject, 
and unnecessary as is his departure from the usually received 
notion of a serpent being the agent of man’s fall, there is a 
levity in the extract we have just given highly unworthy of the 
subject, and tending, in lémine, to prejudice the serious reader 
against Mr. Bellamy’s lucubrations. 

Mr, Bellamy next offers several very ingenious arguments, 
and historical proofs, to shew the veneration in which the ser- 
pent was held by the ancients, and to demonstrate its natural 
subtilty. He trusts, he says, that he has sufficiently proved, 
* that the wisdom of the serpent in its acts approaches nearer 
to the reason of man than any other creature ; and that this has 
been the universal opinion from the beginning.” P. 33. 

Having, as he conceives, established this fact, Mr. Bellamy 
quotes the reasoning of Dr. Clarke, as follows : 


** The whole account is either a simple narrative of facts, or it is an 
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allegory. If it be an historical relation, its literal meaning should be 
sought out : if it be an allegory, no attempt should be made to explain 
it, as it would require a direct revelation to ascertain the sense in 
which it should be understood.” 


To this Mr. Bellamy replies. 


«* Every clause confirms the settled opinion of the ancient christian 
fathers, and docto-s among the Jews, that the whole account is al/e- 
gorical. It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel ; but 
this is not the true reading, the masculine pronoun singular of the 
third person occurs, there is no neutral pronoun in Hebrew : it 
reads, he shall bruise thy head. I suppose this writer will admit, that 
this is not ‘‘ a simple relation of a fact capable of a satisfactory expla- 
nation,” on the literal ground he has taken ; and that these words con- 
vey something which does not appear, nor can possibly be understood, 
inthe letter. How in the name of common sense can it be said that 
the monkey shail bruise the heel of man ? monkies are never remarked 
for any such thing, whereas the serpent has scarcely any other means 
of defence, than by coming behind and biting the heel. To come to 
the point, this writer must necessarily admit, that this was the first 
manifestation of the mercy of God to man in his fallen state, that this 
was the first promise of the coming of the great deliverer, the Hebrew 
Shilo, the Lord of David, the Immanuel of the prophets, and the re- 
deemer of men. Now, if these words concerning the serpent were 
to be understood as literally as this gentleman has taken them, and 
that this was not a figure, or allegory, taken from animal nature, 
where the propensities of the most sensual beast in creation are figu- 
ratively applied to man in a natural state, being in perpetual enmity to 
the seed, or offspring of Christ, the serpent bruiser in man : he is under 
the necessity of shewing, that this was all fulfilled literally. For as it 
must be allowed that this refers to Christ, the serpent must of course 
have literally bitten his heel, and he must also have literally bruised 
the head of the serpent. And even then, this would bring us no 
nearer to the meaning, because thousands since the time of Christ, 
have literally bruised the heads of serpents, and thousands have been 
bitten by them ; so that this would apply to man in general, instead 
of Christ. Therefore, as the words, he shall bruise thy head, cannot 
possibly be literally understood, and as all christians must necessarily 
believe that they were originally applied to Christ, I leave it for them 
to judge, whether we are to say with Dr. Clarke, that we are not to 
look for an explanation, or credit the Apostle, who not only admits it - 
to be an allegory, but also explains it, by applying this prophesy of 
bruising the serpent’s head to Christ ; who was to bruise this principle, 
i.e. the head of the serpent in man. I say, every clause confirms the 
settled opinion of the ancient christian fathers and doctors among the 
Jews, that the whole account is allegorical, ‘The allegory is also plain 
from the words, dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life, for as is 
shewn above, these words cannot be applied to Satan, because he is an 
immortal spirit, and does not eat dust. But asthe serpent in going 
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over the dust and burning sands, having his head next to the earth, 
unavoidably takes the dust into his mouth ; so the life or delight of 
the sensual passions are represented by the serpent, as clo ely con- 
nected with, and moving in the dust or earth of the body ; they being 
placed the very lowest of all the passions m the order or composition of 
the internal man. They are evidently, applied to man in a state of 
nature, signifying that his delight or life is in the low gratification of 
the sensual passions, which are meant by the dust. In this allegorical 
sense, the word is used throughout the scripture—Amos, ii. 7. That 
pant after the dust of the earth on the head of the poor, and turn aside 
the way of the meek, and a man and his father will go in unto the 
same maid, to profane my holy name.” 


Again, says Mr. Bellamy, 


“¢ Afier all this autbor has said concerning the necessity of a ‘ new 


‘ yevelation to explain this allegory,’ we find to a demonstration, 


that a¢ is an allegorical expression founded on a comparison of things in 
nature, with the passions and affections in man ; not uccording to notion 
or opinion, but confirmed by other parts of seripture, and that this cir- 
cumstance concerning the fall of man, conveyed to us in the style of alle- 
gory, agreeably to the custom of the eastern nations, impress the mind 
with a more rational view of the real cause of that departure from the 
commands of God, and gives us higher and more dignified sentiments 
concerning the sanctity of the scriptures than we can possibly have by 
understanding that a literal serpent, or a monkey, tempted Eve ; conse- 
quently his assertion concerning the ‘ necessity of a new revelation to 
prove it an allegory,’ falls to the ground.” 


We have given the opinions of our author on this subject 
in his own words,---They who are not disposed with him to con- 
sider the passage as merely allegorical, cannot, however, fail to 
be pleased with the historical ability by which the natural sub- 
tilty of the serpent, and the veneration in which it was held bythe 
ancient pagan nations, are established. His endeavour to ap- 
ply his learning to allegorize the account of the fall, is, at least, 
ingenious ; and upon a subject so mysterious, so far removed 
from the limited comprehension of man, will be listened to, or 
rejected, with various degrees of attention or disapprobation, 
but, probably, with little, if any, approach to accuracy, beyond 
that necessary degree of certainty which all may readily arrive 
at, who, satisfied of the divine authority of the scriptures, 
peruse them with proper feelings of humility, ever bearing in 
their mind, that * the: secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God, but those things which are revealed belong unto us, and 
toour children for ever.” Deut. xxix. 29. 

Mr. Bellamy next considers Doctor Clarke’s peculiar notions 
of the trinity, very properly premising, that, 
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« In every age since the time of the council of Nice, the doctrine 
of the Trinity has been heid forth. by those who have been esteemed 
sound in their views of this great essential faith. ‘That there is a Tri- 
nity IN the divine nature, no one can deny in truth, but it appears, 
that those who have hitherto contended for a trinity of persons, have 
supposed a.trinity our of the divine nature. Here has arisen the ob- 


jection concerning a plurality of Gods, a charge which those who 


call themselves Unicarians, always bring agains: the defenders of the 
divine Trinity. But to worship a Trinity out of the divine nature, is 
certainly not consistent with the scriptures, nor with the doctrine of 
the Church of England. Those whe worship a Trinity out of the di- 
vine nature, or three distinct persons co-eval,co-existent, and co-ete¥rnal 
with each other, all partaking of the essential principles of Deity, do 
not worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, according te 
the Scriptures, but confound the persons, and divide the sulstance. But 
if we worship a Trinity 1n the divine nature, ‘then the Godhead of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, is all one: the glory 
equal, the majesty co-eternal, The Father elernal, the Son eternal, 
the idol Spirit eternal, and yet they are not three eternals, three in- 
comprehensilles, three uncreates, three Almightics ; but one,’ ” 


Dr. Clarke had taken much pains to prove that the Hebrew 
word Elohim, was a plural noun, and such indeed it has been 
generally considered ; but he makes a most curious remark on 
Gen. Chap. i. 26, attempting to account for the use of a plural 
noun. 


“« The passage in the original is as follows: * * * * * *, 
And God said, let us make man in our image, after our likeness. Dr. 
Clarke says, ‘the text tells us he was the work of the Elohim, the di- 
vine plurality, marked here more distinctly by the plural! pronouns us, 
and our: and to show that he was a master-piece of God's creation, 
all the persons in the Godhead are represented as united in council and 
effort to produce this astonishing creature.” Alas! to what a state are 
we reduced, if this be the doctrine of the Bible on the creation of 
man. Were we totell this lame tale to the Deist, he would show a 
want of intellect indeed, if he did not expel it with a blast of ridicule. 
He would tell the Doctor, that if all the persons in the Godhead were 
called together, united in council and effort at the creation of man 
only, for the production of this wonderful creature, to show that he 
was a master-piece of God's creation, as we must understand by his 
own words : then it would follow, that all the persons in the Godhead 
were not united in council or effort to produce other astonishing crea- 
tures, which also in their order, are master-pieces of God's creation, 
It is impossible for words to mark more strongly this writer's belief in 
Polytheism, or a plurality of Gods, distinct persons; all actuated by 
* one will, and one infinite uncontroulable energy.” I would rather 
write three words to be understood, than a thousand which convey no 
information on the subject. It is impossible for the Doctor to under- 
stand his own definition of the Trinity.” 
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We believe the doctrine of the trinity, because it is revealed 
to us in the scriptures ; but we unite with Mr. Bellamy in re- 
probating the way in which Dr. Clarke would affect to account 
for the phrase of “ Let us make man in our image,” even if it 
be freely conceded that the Hebrew noun Elohim, is plural, and. 
that the passage is rightly translated in our common version.--- 
The notion of the trinity, stated by Mr. Bellamy, is, in our 
opinion, much more correct than any thing to be found on the 
subject in Dr. Clarke’s annotations, because it is more scrip¢ 
tural, and we have pleasure in offering it to the attention 
of our readers. : 


‘It is certain, without any controversy, that the true doctrine of 
the Scriptures on this subject is: That there is one God, operating in 
three distinct characters ; that the ineffable Deity cannot be known, 
or seen, only as He has been pleased to embody His glory in the di- 
vine human of Christ, who, in His divine body, is the visible mani- 
festation of God, in visible human form, independent of created mat- 
ter. The visible medium 1y whom the fulness of the Godhead dwells 
bodily—rurovuGnu whom He made the worlds, and sy whom He re- 
deemed man, This isthe view, which the Apostle had of the eter- 
nal Trinity 1n Unity, in one divine human form, even Christ, who 
Sollowed them through the wilderness, which he confirms in those ever 
memorable words, for in Him dwelleth aru the fulness of the God- 
head bodily. Thus he understood that the Godhead was the Father, 
who dwells in Christ, as the soul dwells in the body of man ; my Fa- 
ther that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works. So that, consistently 
with the express declaration of Scripture, if I may be allowed the 
expression, and it were possible to speak with that reverence which the 
subject requires, the body of the Farner is the Son, the divine 
essence or soul of the Son is the Farner, and the HOLY PROCEED- 
NG from the Faruer and the Son, which creative influence mani- 
fested the visible creation, and by perpetual influx supports the uni- 
verse, is the Hoty Sprarr. 

“ This scriptural definition of the divine Trinity rn the supreme 
being, will perfectly agree with that copy of the genuine faith of the 
Apostolic churches, which is called the Athanasian creed. It becomes 
plain to the meanest capacity, that we worship one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in Unity; neither confounding the persons, nor dividing 
the substance. For there is one character of the Farner, another of 
the Son, and another of the Hoty Spirit. But the Godhead of the 
Faturr, of the Son, and of the Hoty Spixit, is all one, the Glory 
equal, the Majesty co-eternal. The Faruer uncreate, the Sow 
UNCREATE, and the RoLy SPIRIT UNCRBATE. 

The Farner E,erwar, the Son Erernat, and the Hory Spirit 
ETsanaw ; and yet there ave not three eternals, but ONE ETERNAL. 


This is the scriptural doctrine of the trinity maintained by 
our church, and this, without affecting to explain it, is the 
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doctrine we are desirous should prevail. We purposely avoid 
entering into the minute criticisms of our author, by which he 
properly exposes the absurd, we had almost said, the impious, 
assumption of Dr. Clarke, that to shew, that man was a master 
piece of God’s creation, all the persons in the Godhead are re- 
presented as united in council and effort to produce this astonishing 
creature. And our motive for avoiding this is, that, content 


ourselves with believing what the scriptures assert on the sub- 


ject of the trinity, in a sense as nearly as we, from the language 
of scripture, can arrive at, we are unwilling to risk the slightest 
inquiry into the doctrine by criticisms, which are as certainly 
opposed as they are submitted for consideration, with much 
injury often to the faith of the unstable christian. 

On the whole, we agree with Mr. Bellamy in his general 
remarks on the annotations of Dr. Clarke, which we read as 
they came out ; and we shall close this article by expressing 
our approbation of the passage with which our author takes his 
leave of the doctor. ‘ 


‘¢ Tshall conclude these remarks by observing, that in what this indus- 
trious writer (Dr. Adam Clarke) has hitherto said, I cannot find that he 
has illustrated any difficult or controverted passages—nothing hitherto 
is advanced to silence the objections of the deist—no contradictions, 
nor inconsistencies, as they stand in the translation of the book of 
Genesis, reconciled ;—no satisfactory attempt to remove the veil of 
sophistry and false philosophy, which the enemies of the bible have 
drawn over the face of truth; he has not so far looked over the 
gloomy mountains of error, by contending for the faith delivered to 
the. Apostles, Fathers, and, Bishops, of the Christian Churches, 
respecting the Trinity ; but he calmly swims down the unruffled 
stream ef popular opinion, except in the solitary instance of adopting 
the monkey for the serpent, to bring about the fal] of man.” 
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WE noticed the first part of this volume on its appearance ; 


since that time considerable alterations have taken place in 


the society. Its late noble president has paid the debt of 
nature, and been succeeded, for a time, by ong of those busy 
and ambitious votaries of popery, men who aspire to distinction 
rather to givedignity to their superstition, than to enjoy honours, 
or benefit society. If, indeed, Sir H. C. Englefield were 
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really as desirous of promoting the interests of the society of 
antiquaries, as he is of giving popularity to his own creed, 
he most assuredly would not force himself into the pre- | 
sident’s chair against the wishes of all the better informed [| 
and most useful members. Even his temporary election 
by the council, was such as few men of more elevated 

minds could well have brooked, and, notwithstanding all his 

exertions, he only succeeded by a single vote against the Rev. 

Dr. Hamilton, a man of too much dignified independence to 

covet such honour, and too much philosoplrical austerity to 

form partizans, or conciliate attachments. ‘The society col- 

leetively, of course, would not willingly pass any indirect cen- 

sure on the council, by abrogating its conditional decision ; 

but as another and more general election is now approaching, 

we trust Sir Harry will prove his magnanimity by declining a 

contest in which, should he succeed, which is in the highest 

degree improbable, he could effect only the division of the FF 
society, without gaining either honour or interest. Lords 
Aberdeen and Kenyon are his competitors; the former is a 
well known antiquary, and has deservedly the unanimous sup- 
port of all the philosophers or men of learning and talents in 
the society. Among the votaries of the baronet, are found 
those selfish, illiterate mechanics, and shallow sceptics, who 
think, by elevating superstition, they degrade Christianity; as 
the chief, so his followers, coxcombs and sciolists, with not 
one man of real science or learning among them. Yet, these 
are the men who new seek to “ raise themselves in the high 
places,’” und aspire blindly to the direction of learned 
researches into antiquity. Let the really learned and judicious, 
however, do their duty, and as the friends of the established 
church are now awakened to a sense of their danger, let them 
beware lest their enemies seize the strong hold of a learned 
society of antiquaries, to prepare the minds of Britons again 
for the yoke of superstition and slavery. Sir Harry’s eulogy, 
indeed, on the late marquis ‘Townshend, was a tolerably satis- 
factory specimen of his total want of judgment ; his allusion 
to the deceased’s liberality, excited a general and instantaneous 
smile of contempt and pity. No judicious friend to the late 
noble lord, no reasoning man, could ever have dreamed of add- 
ng more, either in a eulogy or epitaph, than the well known 
ines ; 

















































** No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 





The first article in this part, and 22d of the volume, was 
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communicated by Sir Joseph Banks, and contains the “ ordi- 
nances respecting swans on the river Witham, in the county 
of Lincoln, together with an original roll of swan marks, 
appertaining to the proprietors on the said stream.” ‘These 
ordinances, it appears, were instituted in 1524, by Henry 
VIL. and the Swanmoote on the parchment roll, containing 
above 90 different figures, which were used by ach proprietor, 
and cut on the beaks of the swans, was made “ touching the 
swannery”” in 1570, the 12th of Elizabeth. ‘The king's swan- 
nerd had the authority of sanctioning the appointment of all 
other swannerds, and of discharging them at pleasure; all 
swannerds were bound to attend upon the king’s swannerd, 
under a penalty of Gs. 8d. no swans or cygnets were to be 
marked before the Monday after the feast of, St. John Baptist, 
every year; the king’s swannerd only was to keep a book of 
marks, and none to have marks but freeholders, and with the 
assent of three of the company; owners’ swans and swannerds 
to be registered; no swannerd to have more than four masters; 
a brood of young swans without marks, and swaunerd, shall be 
seized by the king’s swannerd ; double er erroneous marks 
also incur the like penalty; no swanner to take away any 
swans, but in the presence of the king’s swannerd, or three 
other swanners ; all swanners to feed and breed in all places 
without interruption ; and no persons were to hunt or set nets 
for swans, under the penalty of Gs. 8d. Another old paper 
among the Banksian papers, respecting the ordinances of the 
swannery, contains an item for the entertainment of the pub- 
lic, ordering, that every swannerd intending to keep ; any swan 
or signets, [eygnets] shall keep them in a pin or a pit, within 
20 feet of the king’s highway, so that the king’s subjects pass- 
ing by, may have the sight of the said swans, upon pain of 
40s.” It likewise contains an ordinance prohibiting any person, 
of whatever condition, to be his own swannerd; by a statute of 
22d of Edward IV. ‘* none shall have any mark. or game of 
swans, unless he may dispend five marks yearly ;” ; and 
by the 11th Henry VII. “ stealing or taking of swans’ eggs, 
shall have a year’s imprisonment, and make fine at the king’s 
will.” Ina note on this paper, the Rev. Mr. Weston observes, 
that “ the king’s swans were doubly marked, and had what was 
called two nicks or notches. ‘The term, in process of time, 
not being understood, a double avimal was invented, unknown 
to the Egyptians and Greeks, with the name of the swan 
with two necks ; but this is not the only ludicrous mistake that 
has arisen out of the subject, since swan-upping, or the taking 
up of swans, performed annually by the swan companies, with 
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the Lord Mayor of London at their head, for the purpose of 
marking them, has been changed by an unlucky aspirate into 
swan-hopping, which is not to the purpose, and perfectly unin- 
telligible. Hence the origin of the monster, the “ swan with 
two necks.” As to the swan-hopping, one of the places where 
this was practised extensively in the vicinity of London, was 
at whatis now called Ball’s Pond, in the parish of Islington, par- 
ticularly in the site at present occupied in nursery grounds. 
In 1611 this place was still called “ The Hopping,” which one 
of the latest writers on the antiquities of Islington, Mr. Nel- 
son, was unable to explain. 

The Rev. B. Ruding, R. D. writes an interesting “‘ account 
of the trial of the Pix.” The wisdom of our ancestors in es- 
tablistiing laws respecting the mathematical accuracy of our 
coins, stands pre-eminent above that of all other nations, and 
English coin sells in all foreign countries, rather above than 
below its intrinsic value, in consequence of the certainty that 
it contains no more alloy than what is allowed by the statutes 
of the realm. ‘The pix or box in which the coins to be ex- 
amined are contained, is secured by three locks, the keys of 
which are respectively in the keeping of the warden, master, 
and comptroller of the mint. The author has not discovered 
any similar practice among the ancients, and the earliest notice 
of the Pix in any modern foreign mint, occurs in the reign of 
Philip V1. of France, in the fourteenth century. ‘The trial of 
the pix in this country is certainly of very high antiquity, as it 
is mentioned in the ninth of Edward J. about 1280, as a thing 
well known and of common usage. At this period the king 
ordered the barons of the exchequer to take the master of the 
mint, and open the boxes of the assay of London and Canter- 
bury, and to make the assay in such manner as the king’s council 
were wont todo. Previous to the above date it had been done 
before the king’s council, but was then ordered to be done in 
the court of exchequer. It afterwards came under the cogni- 
zance of the star chamber till 1699, when it again became 
subjeet to the court of exchequer. Formerly this trial was 
made annually, until the usurpation, when it was held at the 
pleasure of the state ; at present it is held only when the mas- 
ter retires from the office, in order that he may receive his 
quietus. In 1643, a committee of Lords and Commons was 
appointed to make this trial. The earliest notice of professional 
artists being required in such cases isin the37th of Elizabeth. 
The number of jurors has varied considerably ; no less than 
nineteen appear in the verdict of the 37th Elizabeth ; in 1651 
the moneyers speak of twenty-four men, and at present the 
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usual number is twelve. ‘The modern practice of summoning 
the court, (there being no ancient ceremonial on record,) is 
when the master of the mint presents a memorial, praying for 
atrial of the pix, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moves his 
majesty in council to that purpose. Certain members of the 

rivy council are then summoned to meet in the othce of Re- 
ceiver of the fees, while the Lord Chancellor directs a precept 
to the wardens of the Goldsmith’s company, requiring a com- 
petent number, generally twenty-five, of skilful and able free- 
men, to judge of the coins. The assay master of the com- 

ny is always one of this number. When the cuurt is formed, 
the clerk of the Goldsmith’s company returns the precept and 
list of names; the jury is then called over, and twelve persons 
are sworn. The president gives his charge, the jury receives 
the pix, and retires to the court-room of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, while the court adjourns to the house of the president, 
where the verdict is afterwards delivered. ‘The jury reads over 
the warrant under which the master acted, examines different 
parcels of each coinage, or what is technically called a journey 
(15lbs. being a journey of gold, and 60lbs. one of silver.) A 
certain number of each species of coin is then assayed, and 
others weighed, when the jury returns its verdict, how far the 
results correspond with the remedies (or allowances for una- 
voidable errors being one-sixth of a carat or 40 grains in IIb. 
of gold, and two pennyweights in that of silver, considered 
either as tu fineness or weight, or both together) and according 
to the terms of the verdict, the master’s quictus is either 
granted or withheld. 

Mr. Hamilton gives an account of the Egyptian papyrus, 
and the means he adopted for unfolding a roll of this matter 
belonging to the society, about five feet and a half long. This 
roll was found in a mummy, (like all other rolls of Egyptian 
papyrus,) but there is no prospect of our ever being able to 
decypher its contents, and conjectures whether it be the will, 
the eulogy, trial, passport, or detail of the funeral ceremony of 
the deceased, must ever remain an enigma. The most plausi- 
ble conjecture, in the estimation of the writer,is, that “ the 
relations of the deceased would enclose in his coffin an abstract 
or copy of the funeral oration, which, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, was pronounced over him, immediately on his acquit- 
tal. In this panegyric they began with his education, went 
through all the different stages of his life, celebrated his pity» 
his justice, and his courage; intreated the gods of the shades 
below to receive him into the mansions of the blessed; and 
closed it with congratulating their departed friend, that he was 
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to pass a life of eternity in glory and in peace.” Mr. H. adds, 
for the information of those into whose heiads similar egyptian 
rolls may fall, that he ** found neither the character nor the 
material, nor the cement to be in avy way injured by immer- 
sion into hot water. On the contrary, that part of the roll on 
which he made this experiment, appears now much more _per- 
fect than the rest, and the ink is considerably blacker.” 

Mr. Weston, who seems the chief medallist in the society, 
gives an account of an inedited coin of Alexander the Great. 
On the obverse of this rare coin is the head adorned with the 
spoils of Hercules, of Alexander the third or Great, much more 
mortal-like, and probably as much more natural than the usual 
images or profiles of this supposed demigod. On the reverse 
is Jupiter sitting, in his right hand an eagle, in his left a spear, 
BAZIAEQE AAPEANAYOY. In the area, AAKO, a magistrate’ s 
name, under the chair ; O4Hy Odessus of T hae, a city of Pon- 
tus, near Salmydessus. It is said, that the head of Alexander 
was blended with that of Hercules on his coins, in order that 
there might be something of both personages in the same 
image. Mr. W. mentions an instance of Alexander’s Quix- 
otism; and as the Knight of Cervantes fought with a wind- 
mill, so did the king of Macedon make war against a dyke. 
This occurred in navigating the Tigris, in which he was engaged 
as long time as would now be necessary to reach Opis, which 
is above Bagdad, in consequence of removing the dykes. His 
flatterers ascribe it to his magnanimity ; but as Niebuhr and 
other modern travellers found dykes or embankments in the 

Luphrates and Tygris, constructed to raise the waters for the 
purpose of irrigation, the destruction of them by Alexander 
was derogatory to his policy and good sense. 

An original letter from Henry VIII. to Sir Nicholas Carew, 
master Doctor Sampson, and master Doctor Benet, ambassa- 
dors to the emperor, relative to procuring a divorce from the 
Pope, is curious on account of its style and orthography. It is 
well known, that Henry was one of the best scholars of his 
age, and that like the Prince Regent, he excelled as a letter- 
writer. Hence this letter is not merely curious as developing 
the views and prince ies of Henry, and his mode of thinking, 
as communicated confidentially to his ambassadors, but a valu- 
able document in the history of the English language. A copy 
of an original writ of privy seal, dated December 9, 1511, 
written in French, also evinces the French style used by Henry 
in that age. An original letter of the unfortunate Sir Walter 
Rawleigh, gives * a full account of his tempestuous voyage to 
Guiana, which he undertook at the command of his sovereign, 
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king James I.” Every thing from this great public benefactor 
and victim of ingratitude, merits attention, and it was laudable 
to record such a document among these transactions, as well 
as the letter of Charles I. to Lords Nottingham and Wimbledon, 
for levying 100 men in 1627. 

Mr. J. Adey Kepton has succeeded in ascertaining the true 
date of a shield at Colchester, which had perplexed Messrs. 
Morant and Gough, as it appears by the broken characters to 
indicate 1090, but the author observing the figures to be church 
text, concluded that the fractured character supposed to be a 
cypher, was really a 4, and consequently that the date is 1490. 
This ingenious artist has not discovered any shields introduced 
into architectural ornaments earlier than the 13th century. 
He has remarked a singular coincidence between the figure of 
shields, and the fashion of the arch in use during the same 
period, From Montfaucon he quotes three figures of lancet 
shields in the 11th and 12th centuries. Hence he deduces the 
following positions: “ first, the bottom of the escutcheons. or 
shields partakes of the prevalent forms of arches in their re- 
spective periods. By holding the shields reversed, they give 
some idea of the different windows. Thus the sharp-pointed 
form prevailed to the end of the 15th century, when the arch 
gradually became flatter, and at length assumed various shapes. 
Secondly, as the ornaments of architecture became less simple 
and more enriched, the escutcheons, instead of being plain, 
were cut in various forms. And, lastly, in the middle of the 
16th century, when a false taste for superabundant and mixed 
ornaments prevailed during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Eli- 
gabeth, the scrolls and volutes were introduced, when the forms 
of the shields or escutcheons became so fanciful, that it was 
necessary to define the precise outline by an inner shield.” 
From these facts the author concludes, that the date of a shield 
may in future be known by its figure. 

Colonel D’Aguillon, of the Freneh Royal Engineers, has 
presented to the society, through the medium of Mr, Lysons, 
a historical sketch of his discovery in 1777, and final restora- 
tion of a Roman aqueduct at Antibes, in Provence, in 1784. 
The memoir is published in the original French, and accom- 
panied with plans and designs, which convey a very distinct 
idea of the Roman system of constructing aqueducts. M. 
d’Aguillon succeeded in repairing the injured parts of this 
aqueduct, and even in imitating the cements with which it was 
coated, by mixing one-third quick lime with two-thirds puz- 
zolana together, slaking the slime, and afterwards adding some 
pounded bricks. This mixture, when condensed by comprese 
sion, formed a most durabl¢ and excellent cement. Upon the 
No, 164, Fol. 41, February, 1812, M 
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whole, this Roman aqueduct was a much greater undertaking 
than the archway through Highgate Hill; it was cut through 
two mountains, one of which was eighty feet above the level of 
the fountain, and at about every thirty toises, funnels were 
built to communicate with the surface of the earth. ‘The entire 
length of the aqueduct, containing a conduit of two feet square 
on a basis of masonry six feet wide and three high, enclosed in 
wooden frame work of twelve feet high and ‘ten wide, was 
2460 toises, or upwards of 4920 English yards, near 22 
miles. 

An “ account of the Rosetta stone, in three languages, which 
was brought to Eng! land in 1802,” details the history of this 
precious relic of antiquity from its seizure by General Menou, 
till its arrival in this country, and final erection in the British 
Museum. General Turner gives an account of the efforts 
made by the French to conceal it, their false assertions respect- 
ing its being private property, and the cifliculty which he had in 
removing it safe from the residence of Menou, who had it once 
carefully packed up, but uncovered and defaced it from spleen, 
on finding that he must give up his plunder. Such conduct 
was worthy ofa Frenchman. Mr, Raper narrates the proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries, torenderitas extensiv ely use- 
ful as possible, by having copies of its Greek inse ription en- 
graved, and casts made of the * sacred and vernacular” cha- 
racters. In addition to those universities, to which the society 
usually presents its transactions, copies were forwarded to the 
Vatican, Society de Propaganda Fide, Cardinal Borgia, Impe- 
rial Library at Vienna, leipetial Society at Petersburgh, Berlin 
Academy, National Institute, National Library at Paris, Royal 
Society of  Madeid. in Copenhagen, Univerity of Upsal, 
Academy of Madrid, Royal Library of Escurial, Lisbon Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Philadelphia Philosophical Society, and 
Leyden University. The society in return, expected to be 
favoured with some translations or communications on the 
subject; but nothing has been received, except a Latin version 
of the Greek inscription, fram Professor Heyne, of Gottingen. 
This translation differs in some particulars, although in general 
is very near Mr.Weston’s English translation. Mr. Raper 
subjoins ashort genealogical account of the 7 Ptolemies. “ A. 
C, 300, Ptolemy Soter, called the son of Lagos ; Berenice, widow 
of Philip, a Macedonian. A. C, 282, Ptolemy Philadelphus ; 
Arsinoe, daughter of Lysimachus, king of Thrace. A. C. 243, 
Ptolemy Euergetes ; Berenice, daughter of Magus, king of 
Lybia. A. C. 217, Ptolemy Philo ator; Arsinoe,; his sister. 
A. C, 200, en Epiphanes ; Clbapeten, daughter of An- 
tiochus the Great. A. C. 176, Ptolemy Philometor; Cleopatra, 
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his sister. A.C.143, Ptolemy Euergetes ; Cleopatra, her sister.”’ As 
this is a unique and most important document, relative to the 
history and manners of ancient Egypt, with which we are so 
little acquainted, we shall extract Mr. Weston’s translation, 
The ai is to observe, that the words enclosed in crotchets 
are restored by conjecture, and filled up where the stone is 
defective. ‘lhe original Greek consists of fifty-four lines. 


“« A decree of the young king,* (who received the kingdom from 
his father) Lord of kingdoms, great in glory, the settler of the con- 
stitution of Egypt, and in all things relating to the gods of distinguish- 
ed piety; superior to his adversaries, improver of the life of men, 
Lord of the festival of thirty years ;} like Vulcan; the great king 
resembling the'sun; the ‘great monarch of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
the offspring of the Gods Philopators, whom Vulcan approved, to 
whom the sun gave the victory ; the living image of Jupiter, the son 
ofthe sun, Ptolemy the immortal, beloved by Phtha, (Aetos, son of 
Aetos, in the oth year being high priest of Alexander, and the Gods 
Soieroon, and the Gods Adelphoon, and the Gods Euergetoon, and 
the Gods Philopatoroon, and the God Epiphanes, most gracious and 
victorious.) Of Berenice Euergetes, Pyrrha, the daughter of Phili- 
nus, being basket-bearer; of Arsinoe Philadelphus, Areia, daughter 
of Diogenes, being priestess ; of Arsinoe, wife of Philopator, Irene, 
daughter of Ptolemy, being priestess, (On the 4th day of the month 
Xandicus, the 18th of the Egyptian month Mechir, the priests and 
the prophets, and all those who go into the sanctuary to dress the 
gods, and the pterophora,t and the sacred registrars; and all the 
priests throughout the country, collected at Memphis, to meet the 
king for the assumption of the kingdom of Ptolemy the Immortal, 
beloved by Phtha, the God Epiphanes most gracious, which kingdom 
he received from his father.) The said priests being assembled in the 
temple at Memphis, have on this day pronounced this decree :— 

“ Whereas king Piolemy the immortal, beloved of Phtha, the God 
Epiphanes, most gracious, son of king Ptolemy and Queen Arsinoe, 
the Gods Philopators, bas, in many things, benefited both the temples 
and those that sat over them, and those in authority in his kingdom, 
being himself a god, descended from a god and a goddess, like Orus, 
the son of Isis and Osiris, the avenger of his father, has, being 


_ _ 





* King Ptolemy Epiphanes, here called a god, was six years old 
when his father died, and thirteen when inaugurated; he reigned bene-’ 
ficently twenty-four years. 

“¢ That is the feast of the Epact; prior to the addition of five days, 
the solar year had twelve months of thirty days, so that in thirty years 
there were a deficiency of one hundred and fifty days. The Egyptians 
had also the trieterides, bepterides, and Enneaterides, or feasts of 
every three, seven, and nine years, of Bacchus and of Osiris.” 

' { “The pterophore, wing-bearers, and water-sprinklers, were 
employed in the temples, to brush rrp the flies and the dust,” 
2 ‘ 
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benevolently disposed towards the gods, Jaid up in the temples silver 
and corn, and expended much revenue, in order to bring Egypt into 
a state of calm, and establish her religious worship; in doing this he 
has exerted al) his powers, and given repeated marks of his philan. 
thropy, by remitting some taxes in the whole, and lightening others, 
so that all ranks of people might live in prosperity in his kingdom ; 
but the debts to the crown, numerous as they were in Egypt, and the 
rest of his kingdom, he forgave, and those who had been led away to 
prison he set tree, and those who had been a long lime under criminal 
accusations he dismissed. The revenues of the temples, and the 
annual contributions to them in corn and money, he ordered should 
remain as usual every where, together with the customary portions to 
the gods, from the vineyards and the gardens, and all other places 
belonging to them in his father’s time, With respect to the priests, 
his commands were, that they should pay nothing more for the com- 

letion of their order, than they had paid to the first year of his father. 
He remitted also the annual voyage to Alexandria, and ordered that 
no one should be pressed for the navy.* Of the fine linen cloth 
manufactured in the priests houses for the king’s palace, he 
remitted two parts; and all other matters he settled in the order 
they were in before, considering how the usual service of the gods 
might be perfected, as it was fitit should be. In like manner he dealt 
out justice to all, like the great, great Hermes. He ordered also 
that all men whocame back to their country in arms, and all disaffected 
persons who returned to Egypt in times of confusion, should remain 
on their own estates. He considered, also, how forces of horse and 
foot, and ships, might be sent against invaders of Egypt by sea and 
land ; making cage we at the same time, at a great expence of mo- 
ney and corn, for the temples, and the security of those who belonged 
tothem, He then proceeded against Lycopolis,t which is in the 
division of Busiris, that had been seized and forfeited for a siege, and 
largely provided with arms and ammunition ; for it had been of a 
long time in conspiracy, and of a settled disaffection, and all who were 
there had arrived at one vniform pitch of impiety, both against the 
temples of the gods, and the inhabitants of Egypt, to whom they had 
succeeded in doing much mischief: and when he sat down before it, 
he surrounded it with walls, mounds, and ditches, of considerable 
extent ; but the Nile rising very high in the eighth year, and, accord- 
ing to custom, drowning the meadows, he repressed it in many places 
by damming up the mouths of the rivers, being provided with imple- 
ments of all sorts, for the purpose, and appointing a guard to watch 


——— 
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“‘* Noapprehension, seizing, or pressing, for the voyage, should 
be made.” This proves the customs of taking seamen to be very 
ancient. 

“+ Thatis, the city of the wolf. The French found at Sibut, of 
ar. Dey in the catacombs, mummies of Jackals, as they call them, 


or wolves, which, as sacred animals, were wra in a preparation of 
moum or wax, in Arabic.” . Pped die 
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the dykés, he took the city in a short time by assault, and utterly de- 
stroyed all the irreligious rebels that were in it [like Hermes], and 
Orus, the son of Isisand Osiris. The rebels also, who had been sent 
from the apostate chiefs to his father, [and had in their way laid waste] 
the country, and offered violence to the temples, were worsted in 
these parts. And now, proceeding to Memphis to avenge his father, 
and his kingdom, he inflicted punishment upon all delinquents, as his 
office required, at the moment when he was come for the completion 
fof all things} and to take the government upon himself ; but he re- 
mitted what was owing to the royal treasury, unto the eighth year, 
being a Jarge sum in money and corn, [and also] the duties on linen 
cloths not manufactured for the king’s house, and on those which 
were finished for samples of different sorts, unto the same period. He 
discharged also, the temples from {the deficient] measure by acre of 
the priest's land, and the vineyards according to the measure of the 
Kegausor,* by acre; and both to Apis and Mneusis he gave great lar- 
gesses, and to other sacred animals in Egypt, much more than the kings 
which preceded him. Caring also forevery thing that belonged to 
them, he provided botlt for their funerals whatsoever was customary 
with the noblest and most costly presents, and all requisites for each 
of their temples, with sacrifices and assemblies, and other usual cere- 
monies: and thus preserved the honour both of Egypt and its gods, 
conformably to the laws, He fitted up also the temple of Apis, with 
costly works, having made a large provision for that purpose fof gold 
and silver}, and no small number of precious stones. He built shrines 
and altars, and gave orders for their decoration; having inquired the 
divine will of the god Euergetes in those things [that belonged] to his 
service, he repaired the most venerable temples in his kingdom that 
had fallen into decay. In return for these things, the gods have given 
him health, victory, strength [with] the blessings of a reign continued 
onto him and his children to the end of time. It has been decreed 
by the priests, and may it prosper! of all the temples of the country, 
as well those of king Ptolemy, living for ever, beloved of Phtha,the 
god Epiphanes most gracious, as those of his parents the Philopators, 
and those of his ancestors the gods [Euergeteon], the gods Adelphoon, 
and Soteroon, greatly to increase their glory ; and to set up an image 
of the immortal king Ptolemy, the god Epiphanes most gracious, in 
each of their temples, in the [most conspicuous part] of them, whieh 
shall be called the image of Ptolemy, the defender of Egypt: and 
near it shal} stand the supreme deity of the temple, presenting to the 
image a wreath of victory [prepared in the usual manner]: and the 
priest shal) perform such ceremonies as are prescribed for the other 
gods [in their festivals and solemn assemblies}. In addition to the 
statues erected to king Ptolemy, the god Epiphanes most gracious, 
sprung from king Ptolemy, and queen Arsinoe, the gods Philopators, 
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“** Keramion, 2 liquid measure equal to forty-eight sextarii, oF 
quarts.”” 
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asmall statue, and ashrine [of gold], shall be made, and placed in 
the sanctuaty [of each of the temples] with the other shrines, and in 
the great festivals, when the Exoduses are made from the temples, 
[this shtine] of the god Epiphanes [most gracious] shall go forth : but 
in order to make it conspicuous, both now and in after times, unto 
the temple of the king shall be dedicated ten crowns of gold, near 
which shall be placed an asp, [like the one on the other] crowns in 
form of asps in the other temples. In the middle of the sanctuary 
shall be the crown called Psokent,* which he wore wher he went [to 
the palace] at Memphis, for the consummation of the ceremonies at 
the time he was solemnly invested with the kingdom, About the 
square or corners of the foresaid crown, as about the others, there 
shall be phylacteries of gold [on which is an image of the king, with 
his npame},who has made both Upper and Lower Egypt illustrious.--- 
And when, on the 30th day of Messori, the king's birth-day is cele- 
brated, and on the day he received the kingdom from his father, dur- 
ing these two days of the same name, which are the authors of many 
blessings to all, it has been decreed to celebrate a festival, [and hold a 
solemn assembly throughout} Egypt, in its temples montbly, and per- 
form therein sacrifices and libations, and all other rites of [procession 
and feasts in the? forementioned temples, as at other feasts and assem- 
blics : and, moreover, to keepa festival, and hold an assembly, to 
the immortal beloved of Phiha, king Ptolemy, the god Epiphanes 
most gracious, every year [throughout Upper and Lower Egypt] from 
the new moon of Thouth during five days, in which the priests shall 
wear chaplets whilst they offer sacrifices, and pour out libations, and 
perform all other acts of worship. Unto the names of the other gods 
whom they serve [they shall add the name of the king] living for ever, 
the god Epiphanes most gracious, and imparting unto the oracles, [and 
the most celebrated temples of Egypt] his holy priesthood. It shall 
be lawful also for private individvals to keep this feast, and build the 
forementioned temple, and to have sacrificing priests at their own 
temples annually, that it may be known that the Egyptians honour and 
revere the god Epipbanes, the most gracious monarch, as they should 
do. [This decree of the young king] shail be engraved on a solid stone 
in sacred, in vernacular, and Greek characters, and be set up in the 
first, pore [third, and fourth temples of the gods of Egypt}. Fare- 
well,” 

Mr. Professor Heyne, of Gottingen, and Mr. Taylor Combe, 
of the British Museum, both furnish copious notes on this in- 
scription: but we have already detained the reader so long with 
this curious article, that we must pass to the next. 

The * description of aCrom-leach, in the county of Kilkenny, 
by Mr. Joseph Thomas Finegan,” communicated by marquist 
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«¢ * That is, the crown of Mercury.” 
+ By what strange affection we know not, but we find the title 
Meiqu., almost always written Marquess, in this volume, 
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Townshend, president, contains some curious particulars of 
such monuments in Ireland. After describing the huge Crom- 
leach which is foundin the Walch mountains, between Carrick 
and Waterford, the author attempts to illustrate it by etymolo- 
ical remarks. Crom, he observes, is a Punic word signifying 
tobow down the body in reverential humility. Leacht, another 
Punic word, implies * the bed of death.” The modern word 
Croloch, applied by the Irish to the place where criminals are 
executed, is obviously, he thinks, a contraction, or corruption, 
of crom-leach. Hence, he alleges, that a Celtic or Lrish scho- 
lar would translate crom-leach “ the stone of punishment or de- 
gradation ;” and infers, that itwas probably the place where | 
human victims were sacrificed to the god Bael, the sun. 
Apol. Rhodius describes a similar monument in the Isle of Te- 
nos. Bael, the sun, was an inferior deity, inthe religious 
faith of the Carthagenians, and ancient Irish. His progression 
in the zodiac from ‘Taurus to Gemini was commemorated by 
the lrish with great rejoicings in the month of May, which they 
called after him; aud the peasantry still celebrate it with su- 
perstitious observance. It is a modern mistake that Bealtime, 
the first day of May, literally signifies the day of Bael’s fire. 
Several other kinds of rude monuments are scattered over lre- 
land, The Taim-leacht isa simple heap of small stones, col- 
lected together on the spot where some person was found dead 
on the highway. This popish custom, like many others, was 
adopted from the Pagans, and is now practised by the vulgar 
catholics, who, on seeing one of these heaps of stones, take 
off their hats, say a prayer for the soul of the dead, and throw 
astone to hismonument. The Taimleacht Lochlana is “the 
monument of the Danes,” and consists of a circular mound of 
earth, called by the peasantry “a mote,” witha spiral footway 
from its base to its summit, and is surrounded with a deep 
ditch, or rampart. Another kind is the Taimleacht Partholain, 
or monument of the Parthians, called by the peasantry “Fort. 
It is composed of earth, but-of no uniform figure or dimen- 
sions, and resembles the description which Ammianus Marcel- 
linus ‘has given of Scythian altars. ‘The Steppes, in southern Rus- 
sia, contain many similar structures. The author considers the 
Celtic word Taim, to be the root of the English tomb, and 
French tombeau, and signifying the place of shumber, the most 
honourable sepulture, distinguished from Uaigh, the place of 
oblivion, a grave. He also defines Fin-mac-coil, the “ son of 
the woods ;” mac being used to designate the original countries 
of each tribe. Maclochlin signifies a son of Denmark, a Dane, 
Hence Fitz-Urs, one of the assassius of ‘Thomas-a- Becket, an 
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Anglo-Norman, fled to Ireland, and, without changing his 
name, assumed that of Mathghamhuhm, corrupted to Mac- 
Mahon, which in Lrish is equivalent to Fitz-Urs in English, or 
“the son of the bear.” Coil always signifies a sacred grove or 
cavern, hence Coilpatrick, or Killpatrick, is Patrick’s grove; 
Rillbride, Bride or Briget’s grove ; Columkili, Colum’s grove, 
&e. Mr. F. also accuses the Greeks of having borrowed their 
word KoAcs, from the Punie Coil. 

Mr. Weston continues his deseriptions of coins, and exhibits 
to the society one lately brought from France, and never before 
deseribed by any numismatic writer; it contains the head of 
the Gaditane Hercules on the right side, on the left a lion pas- 
sant, and under it AIBYQN, and over it the Phoenician Ghimel, 
or initial letter of Gadir, or Cadiz. Hence it is concluded, 
that this coin was struck at Cadiz, by a colony from Africa, 
which, according to Pliny, was called Lybia by the Greeks. 
There is no doubt that the Punic language was once spoken in 
Gadir, the modern Cadiz. he author also describés “ a 
curious and unique coin of Edessa,” procured by Lord Valentia 
at Lucknow. ‘The coin is gold, and weighs about eighty-one 
grains. On one side it has a head with a cap like that of Abga- 
rus on the imperial money, and of Ulysses of the Mamilia 
fainily, according to the figures in Bayer’s History of Edessa. 
(1734) ‘The figure holds in his hand an arrow, properly enough 
attributed to the Parthinians or Exiles, who were such distin- 
guished archers, and harassed the Romans by discharging their 
arrows. when they appeared to be retreating. This mode of 
desultory war rendered them terrible, the missé post lerga sagitté 
became proverbial, and obtained them the approbation of great 
warriors, fidens fuga versisque sagittis. On the reverse of this 
coin is a whole Jength figure of the sun, with a radiated head, 
worshipped at Edessa; the date 215 indicates its origin to be 
ninety-six years before Christ, as the Parthian era began 311, 
A.C. The author, notwithstanding his learning and expe- 
rience, has either been too precipitate, or is not happy in his 
explanation of the Greek characters, many of which are dis- 
tinct and legible. ‘The Edessenes he alleges were the Assos, 
7 , or Antiochians of Edessa, founded by Saleucus 

icator, Roha being the original name of Edessa, which was 
situated in the northern part of Mesopotamia, near the Eu- 

rates. Edessa is derived from the Arabic Deesan, says Mr. 

. which signifies winding, bending, or even flowing, in allu- 
sion to the river by which it was subject to be inundated. Lit- 
tle reliance, we apprehend, can be placed in this Arabic ety- 
mology. ‘There is more truth in the description ef a Sama- 
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ritan coin, strack at Azoth Segol, by order of Antigonus, king 
of Judea, on his advancement to the crown, by the aid of the 
Parthians, whom he bribed with a thousand gold talents, and 
500 female slaves. Another unpublished coin is described by 
Mr. W. it is of Cyparissia, near the coast of Messenia, one of 
these towns permitted by the emperors to be autonomous, and 
live under their own laws, and is consequently not an imperial 
coin. 

Mr. Carlisle’s “ copy of the certificate of the Marquis of 
Winchester, and of the Earl of Leicester, upon the contest 
between the officers of arms and the Dean and prebendaries of 
Westminster, concerning the hearse of Lady Catherine 
Knowles, deceased,” is more curious than useful, except that it 
proves the claims of the ecclesiastics unfounded. 

Some “ observations on the Gothic buildings abroad, parti- 
cularly those in Italy, and on Gothic Architecture in general, 
by TI. Kerrich; M. A. principal librarian gto the University of 
Cambridge ;” present something original on this much-con- 
tested subject. The author would confine the term Gathic 
architecture, to what was called the light style, and observes, 
the Italians eall the old, heavy style of building, Lombard 
architecture, because they conceive that it/was in fashion dur- 
ing the time that the Lombards were powerful in Italy; and 
we, for a like reason, call it Saxon and Norman; but the archi- 
tecture is the same. And it is a most striking phenomenon, 
and not easily accounted for, that the same style of building 
was so widely diffused over Europe, and that it should have 
prevailed in every country, as it really appears to have done 
nearly at the same time.’ Mr. K. then ridicules the notion 
of its being imported without alteration or modification from 
foreign countries. ‘To the idle question what was the origin, 
or who was the inventor, of the pointed arch? he gives a simi- 
lar answer, and rejects all the conjectures, dignified with the 
appellation of theories, of Mr. Bentham, Mr. Essex, and Sir. 
James Hall. Pointed or Gothic arches were built in England, 
and other countries of Europe in the beginning of the 12th 
century. “ But the pointed arch alone does not constitute 
Gothie architecture,* though it may be peculiar to it, and has 
produced a new and endless variety, of which the other kinds 
of architecture are incapable. Its light pillars, long, thin 
shafts, elegant foliages and vaultings ; its tracery, and nume- 





* Dr. Milner has assumed to himself the peculiar merit of this 
distinction, although the paper before us was read on the 11th May, 
1809, near two years prior to the appearance of his essay. ° 
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rous other graceful and nameless forms of beauty; are equally 
essential, and full as important to its general character.” He 
then rejects the epithets Norman Gothic, Gothic properly so 
ealled, ornamented Gothic, and florid Gothic, as leading to 
wearisome dissertations and frivolous disputes, proposing to 
distinguish the different styles simply by the centuries in which 
they chiefly flourished, after the manner of Vasari, who distin- 
guished the styles of painting by a 2 cento, 3 cento, 4 cento, ora 
5 cento picture. It is remarkable, indeed, that in all the arts, 
the period of a century commonly produces a sufficient change 
to mark and constitute a fairly distinct style. The author, 
with great propriety, urges the necessity of a more minute 
and mathematical investigation of the principles and admea- 
surements of Gothic buildings, contends for the possibility of 
discovering the rules which influenced their architects, (for it 
is Impossible to suppose that they were erected by accident ;) 
and laments the irreparable mischief done to many fine edi- 
fices, under the pretext of improving and beautifying them. 
Such attempts of modern hands, if successful,* he considers 
only as ingenious frauds, and if not, he compares it to the 
destruction of an ancient MS. Mr. K. proeeeds to notice 
some of the Gothic structures on the Continent, mentioning 
only the towns in which they exist, except in Italy, where he 
himself examined the principal, and particularly the astonish- 
ing church at Milan, which is roofed with marble, placed over 
the arches. His remarks and notes, however, are accompa- 
nied with 17 plates, which are necessary to render them jn- 
telligible. 

Mr. Carlisle has communicated some corrections to Tanner’s 
Noiilia, in * Observations on the positions of the Alien Cell 
of Begare, and of Halywell upon Watling Street.” It ap- 
pears that the Cell, or chantry, alluded to, was at the sin- 
gular and only remaining dwelling house in Stonythorpe, 
Warwickshire. About a quarter of a mile from this house, 


leading to Southern, is the Halywell, or Holywell, celebrated 
for its -eelubsious waters. 
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* The successful efforts of the moderns in this respect, are not 
numerous. Some arcbitects exclaim against the Gothic, because they 
say it is not executed on mathematical principles, by which they 
mean to compliment themselves for their mathematical attainments. 
If they do possess such knowledge, we have to congratulate them ; 
but as mathematicians are fond. of “treating of infinitesimals, we think 


the House of Lords will furnish them with a Gothic attempt infinitely 
ridiculous. 
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Mr. Lodge, the Lancaster Herald, communicates a curious 
report, drawn up by one of his predecessors, respecting an 
insurrection in the county of York, in 1536. Mr. J. A. Repton 
has designed a very considerable number of fonts in ditferent 
churches throughout England. Sir Joseph Banks also contri- 
butes his share, and describes ** a Roman vault, discovered in 
the suburbs of the city of York,” in August, 1807. It was 
found on digging the foundations of a house; its dimensions 
are 8 feet long, & high, and 5 broad, arched with brick, | foot 
square and 24 inches thick, the walls of stone. In the vault 
is a sarcophagus of a single grit-stone, covered with a blue 
flag stone, and containing a skeleton well preserved, it being 
immersed in water, the head elevated on a step. ‘The, sarco- 
phagus is 7 feet long, 3. feet 2 inches broad, 1 foot 6 inches 
deep, and 4 inches thick ; at each side of the scull was found 
a glass lachrymatory, one of which was perfect, the other 
broken. Near the vault was also found a red clay urn, about 
a foot high, and the same at its greatest diameter, containing 
ashes and fragments of burned bones. From the quantity of 
other fragments of urns, it is supposed that the place bas been 
the site of a Roman burying ground. 

Dr. Waddilove, Dean of Rippon, gives an interesting ac- 
count of the font in the church of South Kelvington, York- 
shire. It illustrates the history of the Scrope family, and is 
of importance to the genealogist. Mr. King describes some 
antiquities, discovered at Hagbourn-Hill, Berks, in 1803 ; 
they are chiefly chains like dog-collars, and other implements, 
the use of which is unknown to the author. An ancient pit- 
cher, discovered in the parish of Lismahago, Lanarkshire, is 
described by Dr. R. Blair, rector of Barton St. Andrew. On 
the handle are some curious figures, resembling Minerva and 
Cupid. Mr. J.A. Repton’s account of the Barrow at Stow 
Heath, near Aylsham, Norfolk, which was opened July, 1808, 
is similar to many other such pieces of antiquity. It contained, 
however, some singular urns, but they cannot be accurately 
described without the aid of drawings. 

In an Appendix to this volume we find a great number of 
plates, and a very brief abstract of the subjects to which they 
refer, and the names of those who exhibited articles of anti- 
quity to the society. This plan is greatly preferable to that 
formerly adopted of publishing a long letter from the vain- 
glorious owner of any piece of antiquity, merely to prove that 
he did not know any thing of its history or use, and that he 
did not even wish any other person to appear wiser than him- 
self. A well-executed engraving of the thing, and the name 
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of its possessor, may he useful to investigators of ancient im- 
plements, but all long stories, tending to increase difficulties, 
should ever be avoided. Upon the whole, this part is certainly 
more valuable than the preceding one; but it is yet far from 
attaining that general importance and utility which such a 
society might produce every four or five years. 


Gong presses a — moe 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 








** Every encouragement of the Papal power is a diminution of the 
authority of the crown.” 


Brackstong, vol. iv. p. 1 10. 


I. Stricttres on the late discussions in Parliament, relative to the 
Catholic claims. 


2.. Thoughts on the Emancipation of Roman Catholics. By Mr. 
James Crowley, formerly student in the college of May- 
nooth, 8vo. Pp. 25, Hatchard. 1811. 


3. The Alarm Sounded, or an address to the Protestants of Great | 
Britain. By John Walter Howard, Esq. Svo. Pp. 27. ls. © 
J. J. Stockdale. 1812. 


Ir ever there were a time which more strongly than any other 
called for a deep investigation of the tenets of the Church of 
Rome, with a view to aseertain their effects on civil society, 
this surely is the period, when notions the most foose and 
undefined, when principles the most vague and mischievous, 
and when assertions the most false and groundless, are pro- 
pagated with a view to lull, into a false security, the constitu- 
tional jealousy ef the Protestant community, and to extort 
their reluctant consent to the removal of those legislative bar- 
siers, which the. wisdom of our forefathers erected for the 
support and protection of the Protestant chureh, and of the 
Protestant monarchy. So long as the misrepresentations to 
which we now more particularly refer, issued only from the 
tuouths of partisans, and were used only by the leaders of 
political factions, who cared not a straw for either religion, but 
who laboured only to promote the views of their parties, by 
making romanists and sectaries the tools and instruments of 
their ambition; the state had not much to dread from their 
manceuvres, nor the church much to apprehend from their 
falsehoods. But now that erroneous views of this important 
eubject, and most mischievous notions respecting it, are pub- 
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licly broached by men of high consequence and distinction ia 
the government, and by others who aim to acquire the charac- 
ter, and who aspire to exercise the duties of statesinen, it be- 
comes imperative on the members of the established church 
to expose, at once, the fallacy and the danger of such doctrines, 
and to unite, as one man, in laudable imitation of the example 
of our enemies, in repelling every attempt to enforce a measure 
which they must consider as pregnant with the seeds of 
destruction to the British constitution. 

We shall, for these reasons, avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the very important tract of Mr. Crowley, 
now before us, to enter into an examination (which we had 
intended to reserve for our “ Politics” of the month) of some 
of the leading arguments, recently advanced in both houses 
of parliament, ia support of the Popish claims. We must 
here, however, premise, that, in reference to the speeches of 
members of the two great councils of the nation, we mean 
not to offer any comment upon what actually passed there, but 
to limit our strictures specifically to certain printed speeches, 
which appeared in the public papers, and which were there 
ascribed (falsely, as far as we know,) to different individuals 
in both houses of parliament. If, then, in the course of our 
animadversions, we shall use the names of those individuals, 
it will only be for the purpose of avoiding confusion, and we 
must be understood to mention them only as the names pre- 
fixed to the different orations published in-the papeys, and cir- 
culated throughout the country. 

The Popish claims have been defended on two different 
grounds: l.on the ground of right; and 2. on the ground 
of expediency. The first of these grounds was-expressly dis- 
claimed by Mr. Pitt, during his life, and has been as distinctly 
disavowed, as often as it has been urged, by the most able and 
enlightened politicians in the country. Indeed, though perti- 
nacieusly persisted in, by certain Irish noblemen and gentle- 
men, who ought to know better, but who seem to support it 
from some false feeling of partial patriotism, it is so utterly 
destitute of foundation, and the support of i: betrays sucha 
profound ignorance, not only of the British constitution, but 
of the very nature and basis of all social institutions, that the 
man who can gravely and seriously maintaip it, ought never 
to be admitted into the councils of the state, It is a question to 
be scouted, not to be argued. ' 

Those only, then, are deserving of attention, who discuss 
the subject. on the ground of expediency, which is a fair and 
legitimate ground to assume. But, independently of the dif- 
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ference in the principle on which these claims have been sup- 
ported, there is a glaring difference in some of the leading 
arguments to which their advocates have had recourse ; a dif- 
ference, indeed, so radical, that if one portion of them is right, 
the other portion must be wrong. We allude to the imputed 
loyalty of the Irish Papists on the one hand, which has been 
constantly urged as a strong reason for admitting them toa 
participation of political power, and which, were it founded 
in fact, would, as far as it goes, be a powerful and a valid rea- 
son; and, on the other hand, to the general discontent and 
disaffection which, as some of their friends have insisted, per- 
vade the Catholic body in Ireland, and which expose the 
empire to the danger of dismemberment, and to the risk of 
destruction. It will require no argument, we conceive, to prove 
the utter irreconcileableness of these opposite reasons, which, 
in fact, defeat each other. If the Papists be really as loyal, 
as by one set of advocates they are boldly stated to be, any 
argument founded on their disaffection, must fall to the ground ; 
on the contrary, if the notoriety of their disaffection be ad- 
mitted, any argument grounded on their loyalty, must, of 
necessity, vanish. 

That Earl Fitzwilliam, who, when he was the king’s lord 
lieutenant in Ireland, took Mr. Grattan for his privy counsellor, 
should venture, at this time, to argue the question on the 
ground of right, does not excite any astonishment in our 
minds. Imbued with every sentiment of Mr. Burke on the 
affairs of Ireland, his prejudices were too deeply rooted to be 
assailable by the powers of reason, or even to be shaken by 
the evidence of facts. Nor should we now notice the speech 
ascribed to his lordship, but for a very different purpose from 
any connected with the absurd pretensions of right, which 
appears to be a general substitute for argument, when 4 man 
knows not what else to say. When his lordship stated that 
“it was no difference in religious sentiments that formed the | 
grounds of the exclusion of Catholics, from a due share in the 
representation in Parliament, and from various other undoubted 
rights of which they were deprived,” his statement was partly 
correct, and partly incorrect ; Papists are excluded, by them- 
selves, from certain places of high trust and importance in the 
state, from’ their refusal to take the oaths prescribed generally 
to every denomination of subjects, as an indispensable qua- 
lification or condition, for holding such offices. | If, as is the 
case, the refusal to comply with the requisite conditions, ex- 
cludes the Papists, the exclusion, in the first place, is their own 
work, and not the act of the legislature ; and, in the second 
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place, it cannot be imputed to the legislature, without admit- 
ting, what his lordship denies, that it was grounded on a difie- 
rence in religious sentiments. ‘The truth is, that the legisla- 
ture, in common with the whole Protestant community, felt that 
there were political dangers to the state, to be seriously appre- 
hended from the known and avowed tenets of the Romish church, 
which could not otherwise be averted, than by exacting from 
all candidates for political power, certain oaths and qualitica- 
tions ; the grounds of exclusion, then, were of a mixed nature, 

rtly religious, and partly political. But there is a remark 
imputed to his lordship, which demands a more peremptory con- 
tradiction. In speaking of the opposition to the Popish claims, 
he is stated to have said, “ that difference in religious sentiment 
had, in reality, very little to do with it.” Now, we insist, on the 
contrary, that it has a great deal to do with it; and, we appre- 
hend, that all persons who admit the necessity of an established 
church, and especially those who think the Protestant or re- 
formed Church the purest portion of the universal church of 
Christ, will agree with us, that its preservation is of the high- 
est consequence, as well in a religious, as ‘n a political point 
of view, to the best interests of society ; and, consequently, 
that every measure which is inconsistent with its security, as 
they believe the admission of Papists to political power would 
be, is strongly to be resisted, on religious, as well as en political, 
grounds. At all events, we can assure his lordship, that with 
us the religious objection has very great weight. His lordship 
contended that the change of times and circumstances which 
had taken place since the reigns of Charles the Second, and 
William the ‘Third, and particulariy the fact of there being 
* now no Catholic pretender to the throne,” removed all the 
objections to the claims of the Papists which had formerly 
subsisted. But his lordship should have recollected, that the 
laws enacted in those times, were not grounded on temporary 
and partial, but on permanent and general, principles. They 
were the fruits, too, of experience ; they proceeded from a 
conviction of the necessity of averting evils WHICH HAD 
ALREADY SHAKEN BOTH THE ALTER AND THE THRONE TO 
THE CENTRE. True! there is, at this moment, no Catholic 
pretender to the throne, but may not the same breath which 
formerly bestowed the kingdoms of England and Ireland, on 
any Papist who had the will and the ability to reduce those 
countries to subjection, again wake into life, some new pre- 
tender, armed with gigantic power, and willing to contend for 
the mighty prize ?——We believe Lord Fitzwilliam to bea 
decided enemy of France, but he could not, we are persuaded, 
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serve her cause better than by carrying into effect his proposed 
measures respecting Ireland. 

Another Peer (Lord Somers) contended for the propriety of 
tendering Papists eligible, without submitting to the same 
cdnditions which are imposed on their Protestant fellow- 
subjects, on a new ground,—that, although their admission to 
certain places might be injurious to the state, it was not to be 
supposed that the Prince Regent would appoint them to such 
places. This is surely the most extraordinary argument that 
ever issued from the mouth of a legislator ! is it not a mock- 
ery of the grossest kind, to confer, on a body of men, the 
privilege of eligibility to particular offices, and, at the same 
time, to tell them that there is no chance of their appoint- 
ment to such offices, because such appointment would be dan- 
gerous to the state? If his Lordship really believed, as, we 
should imagine, every one must, that it would be rather an 
anomaly in government, to have a Popish Chancellor to a 
Protestant King, (whose chief adviser, and the keeper of 
whose political conscience that Chancellor would be,) and that 
moreover the appointment of Papists to that, and to some 
other of the high offices of state, would be dangerous 
to the constitution, surely it would have been consistent in his 
Lordship to specify the offices to which Papists might be ap- 
pointed without exposing the state ¢o danger ; and to limit his 
support of their claims to their eligibility to such offices, The 
same nobleman observed, that *“ the individuals who at present 
governed the minds and passions of the lower orders of the Ca- 
tholic community, were perpetually dinging in their ears that they 
were oppressed.” ‘This is perfectly true; but who are the indi- 
viduals in question ?—Why the priests, who have a complete 
ascendancy over the minds of their flocks, or who, to speak 
more correctly, keep the minds of their flocks in a state of 
the most complete, and abjeet, subjection to their will. Lest 
his Lordship should be disposed to refuse his belief to this 
assertion, we shall quote a passage from the tract before us, 
(written by a man of sense and education, who was bred a 
Papist,) to shew how such ascendancy is acquired, and for 
what purposes it is exercised, 


** I.ong beforechildren are sent to confession, they are taught by 
their parents and others to respect and to dread the priest. Confession, 
and especially confirmation, afford him the best opportunities that can ~ 
be, and which he very rarely neglects, to make the deepest impres- 
sions on their tender minds. And his occasional admonitions and 
threatenings, together with the examples of priest-ridden or credulous 
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people, are generally sufficient to prevent these impressions from 
being afterwards eitber effaced or weakened. 

«For my part, when I entered the college of Maynooth, I implicit- 
ly believed all that my confessor had previously told me. I did not 
allow myself to entertain the least doubt about any article of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, and I was really convinced that none but Roman 
Catholics could be saved hereafter. 

‘The clergy of that cle tell their people, that they are their 
proper spiritual guides; that they must depend entirely and ex- 
clusively on them “for instruction in religious concerns ; and that if 
they give ear to others, frequent he retical places of worship, or read 
any books, on the subject of religion, but those which have been 
sanctioned by the church, they run the risk of eternal damnation.” 


Such are the men, who govern “the minds and passions 
of the lower orders,” and who are perpetually seeking to ren- 
der them disaffected by teaching them to think themselves 
oppressed. But, says Lord Somers, we have an admirable 
remedy for this evil! ‘* The doing away of all disqualifications , 
is the way to surmount this difficulty, ‘and to remove this 
pretence.”* !!! Emancipation, forsooth, is the panacea of 
the opposition for all Trish grievances, political and religious ! ! 
But, will any man in his senses pretend seriously to maintain, 
that if a few of the higher orders of the Catholic community 
are admitted to hold certain offices of state, that will render a 
bigotted priesthood satisfied with their situation, and remove 
every pretext for the charge of oppression from the lower 
orders of the people, who cannot possibly be affected by it! 
It is inconceivable, that a pretext so perfectly frivolous, as 
to appear ridiculous, should be urged by any man, who had 
bestowed one moment’s reflection on the subject. His Lord- 
ship admitted, that the Papists had received more relief from 
their present Monarch than they had received since the Re- 
formation. We should have thought that the natural conclu- 
sion from these premises would be, an exhortation to gratitude 
for favours received, and an expression of satisfaction with 
their improved situation. No, our modern political logicians 
do not condescend to reason like ordinary men.—“ He (Lord 
Somers) would have them to give the Catholic laity all they 
asked. It was right they should. have it. They had already 
done too much to retract ; and, if they do not mean to do more, 
they were unwise in having done half so much.” This is the 





* See the speech attributed to his Lordship in the Morning Post of 
Feb. 1, 1812; tothe speeches in which paper all our observations 


apply. 
No. 164, Vol. 41, February, 1812. N 
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most ungratefal conduct that can be conceived, on the part of 
those who formerly supported the repeal of the penal statutes 
in Ireland, and the propesals for conferring on the Papists 
considerable political privileges. We have not forgotten that, 
on all these occasions, the loudest advocates for ‘the Papists 
declared, that, if the favours then solicited were granted, the 
Papists would be perfectly satisfied, and no further applications 
would be preferred! Yet, now, they turn short round, aud 
urge past concessions as unanswerab le reasons for compli: ince 
with fresh demands. It will be easy to shew ‘both the injus- 
tice and the weakness of this argument, by a legitimate process 
in logic; the redugtioad absurdum. UH, indeed, there be any 
validity in this argument, that past concessiecns supply an 
adequate justification of future demands, on the one hand, 
and a-sufficient reason for compliance with such demands, on 
the other, the more we concede the more ii will be proper for 
us to concede. Now, if, by a compliance with the claims of 
the present day, we should open the doors of Parliament, and 
to honours and power of every description, to the Papists, 
what must be the object of these further demands, which they 
will be justified in asking, and we in granting ? Nothing will 
remain but to render their religion the established religion of 
Ireland, at least; to restere to them the property which 
formerly belonged to their church; and to reader a Papist 
capable of inheriting the throne! Indeed, after having re- 
pealed the Test Laws. and removed every other barrier, we 
see no objection which could be reasonably urged, and cer- 
tainly not any which could be urged without a palpable viola- 
tion of principle, by the supporters of emancipation, to a 
repeal of the Act of Settlement, and tv the annihilation of 
every provision for preserving the crown on the head of a 
Protestant Prince. Every argument used in favour of ad- 
mitting Papists to hold seats in both Houses of Parliament,- 
will apply equally to the propriety of admitting a Lopish 
Prince to fill the throne. And, certainly, they who. agree with 
Lord Somers and Lord Fitzwilliam, that the Papists have a 
right to an equal participation of political power with Pro- 
testants, and that the Legislature can have no right to frame 
any law, which, in its effect, disqualifies men from holding any 
offices on account of their religious principles, would be ex- 
tremely puzzled to find a reason for opposing the farther 
claims to which we have referred. We wish they would con- 
sider it in this light, and propose to themselves the question, 
whether they would, in the event of farther applications, be 
prepared to comply with them; and what answer Lord Somers, 
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in particular, would make, when reminded, that “ they had 
already done too much to retract, and, if they did not mean to 
do more, they were unwise in having done so much.” He 
might, indeed, make the auswer which we now make to him ; 

e admit the foily of some of our past concessions, but, grown 
wise by experience, we will make our stand here, and preserve 
our constitution from further encroachment. but he 
must be sensible he would have no right to make such an 
answer ; and that he would be exposed to the charge, not merely 
of inconsistency, but of dereliction of principle, if he did 
make it. 

Referring to penalties, never enforced, inflicted by ancient 
statutes on soldiers refusing to attend divine service, in their 
effects on Papists, Lord Somers declared that they would have 
“ disgraced the worst of times, and the basest and most dis- 
turbed of revolutionary governments.” If this be not a libel on 
our ancestors, and a gross satire on all the proceedings of the 
revolution of 1658, which was essentially anti-papistical ; and 
the actors in which sanctioned the whole code of restrictive 
laws, and framed others on the same principle, and for the 
sane object, nothing that can be said of thern could be deemed 
libellous. But surely this nobleman had forgotten the name 
which he | bears, anc ‘the part which the founder of his family 
took in the important events of that period! Had the Somers 
of that day stood forward the advocate of the Papists, he had 
never held the seals, or obtained a title; and the manors. of 
Reigate and Hawleigh would not now swell the rent-roll of his 
successor. 

The question was argued by the Secretary of State for fo- 
reign affairs more as a politician than as a statesman. Let aus 
mark the distinction. A politician considers a measure merely 
with reference to its evil effects, without any regard to religious 
consequences ; but a statesman takes a more comprehe usive view 
of a question, embracing its bearing and tendency in every 
respect, and its effect cn the state, considered in its various 
combinations, in which religious and political considerations, 
and objects, are so intim: tely blended is, in a manner, to be 
inseparable. The view of the politician is, therefore, confined ; 
and that of the statesman enlarged. The noble Marquis laid 
down a just principle for the imposition of restraints; but he 
erred in considering all restraints as evils, since they are not 
only inherent portions of every political society, but are essen- 
tial to the existence of every society. For what, indeed, did 
men form themselves into societies, and frame laws, but for the 
necessity of imposing restraints on the strong and the powerful 
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for the protection of the weak ; and ou the artful and insidious 
for the security of the simple. If the origin of society were 
to be referred to any one specific object, restraint might be 
assigned as that object with more propriety, perhaps, than any 
other. Restraint, therefore, in the abstract, cannot be consi- 
dered as an evil. That injury to the state, properly const- 
dered, should be the ground of disqualification will be readily 
admitted ; we cannot, however, draw from our view of the 
question the same conclusion which the Marquis has drawn, 
that Catholic Emancipation would not endanger the state, but 
strengthen it. It might, possibly, for a time, give strength 
and stability to any political party which might support its 
cause; but we must be deaf to the voice of experience, and 
blind to the testimony of fac ts, before we can admit that such 
a measure would afford security to the state, or believe that it 
would not expose it to imminent danger. T he « folly and fury 
of bigotry,” as applied to the opponents of the Catholic claims, 
was surely the most groundless charge that was ever exhibited 
against any body of them. Bigotry, indeed, is to be found 
only among those whose claims his lordship supports ; itis a 
stranger to the Protestant church; it never marked the Protes- 
tant character. And, alas! it is a melancholy truth, that the 
Protestants of the present day are remarkable only for the op- 
posite extreme; they might justly-be charged with lukewarm- 
ness, and perhaps even with apathy; but to an accusation of 
bigotry, it is hardly necessary for them to plead, not guilty. 
It seems, in truth, to have been urged rather in dertsion than 
in earnest. ‘The Marquis, however, very properly repelled the 
idea, that all danger had ceased because there was no Popish 
claimant of the crown; recalled to the recollection of the 
peers, the attempts formerly made to introduce Popery into the 
state, and arbitary power into the country 3 and contended for 
the necessity of securities before Papists could be admitted to 
political power without danger to the state. 

Lord Lansdowne talked of a change in the public mind 
favourable to the Catholic cause; a change, we suspect, which 
existed only in his lordship’s imagination, and the imputation 
of which conveyed a reflection where he intende1 to pay a com- 

pliment. But while he asserted that such change had been 

-seersianer by a more intimate knowledge of the virtues of the 
Papists, he maintained that the growing discontent of Ireland 
was a notorious fact. Now, as discontent or disaffection, is 
not, we apprehend, the natural produce of virtue, it follows, 
that one part of his lordship’s argument might be success- 
fully opposed to the other. One of the supporters of the Pa- 
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pists uttered a threat to the House, which, had it come from 
any other quarter, we should not have hesitated to stigmatize as 
unconstitutional. ** They might,” he said, “ depend «pon tt, 
that after every rejection it would again come before them in away 
not to be withstood ;” and another of them spoke still more 
plainly, calling upon the House to “ give that with a liberal 
hand, which would otherwise be forced from then in the end.” 
This, indeed, is not the tone of supplicants for favour, but of 
claimants for right; it looks very like an attempt to extort by 
threats what could not be obtained by supplication. And we 
are astonished that such language could be tolerated, in such 
an assembly, without some marked reproof from the chair, A 
third advocate for the system of conciliation, styled the Papists 
“ the most respectable of the Irish population.” This is a fair 
specimen of Jrish conciliation! <A fourth reprobated what he 
was pleased to call ‘ the diabolical cry of—No Popery.” Had 
his lordship omitted only one little word in this stale remark, 
we should readily acknowledge the justice of his conc iliatory 
epithet. Applied, however, as it was, we can only lament the 
erroneous impressions which the perusal of the history of our 
own country has left on our minds; and reflect, with horror, 
instead of delight, on a period, when the whole nation must 
have been infected with this diabolical spirit. Still, we should 
like much to have a parrot taught the dabolical ery, which his 
lordship reprobates, and to suspend its cage within the hearing 
of his lordship, if only to afford him an opportunity for a fre- 
quent display of the mildness of his temper, the charitableness 
of his feelings, and the courtesy of his language! ‘This no- 
bleman, we apprehend, has not honoured the proceedings of 
the Catholic Committee with a perusal, or he would there have 
found that they not only reject his assistance, but deprecate his 
aid. He has, indeed, endeavoured to make them the amende 
honorable for the mortal offence which he had given them by 
his memorable proposal of the Veto, by sinking it entirely, and 
by indicating a disposition to concede every thing to them 
without the exaction of a single safeguard, or any precau- 
tionary security. And this is the man who affected to talk of 
Mr. Pitt with veneration, ‘and to hold up the conduct of that 
Statesman as an example to others! Yet Mr. Pitt knew bet- 
ter his duty to his king and country, loved the constitution 
better, than to abolish all existing tests, without the previous 
adoption of some other test, equally valid, and even more effi- 
cacious, at least, in his opinion, The nobleman in question 
has, ’tis true, conciliation perpetually “in his mouth ; 
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he preaches up the necessity of husbanding the resources of 
the state, when they are directed against the enemies of the 
country ; but he cares not how much of them are squendered 
on himself and his family; he rails against a system of exclu- 
sion, at one time, when called upon by his sovereign to take a 
part in the government ; and founds his o! jection to office, at 
another, when invited by the Regent to promote an union of 
parties, on the refusal of his Royal Highness to act ou a sys- 
tem of exclusion, Such is the patriotism, such the consis- 
tency, of a politician, whose aristocratic pride seeks to lord it 
alike over the monarch and the people. 

_In the other house, Mr. Canning took much the same line 
of argument which had beer adopted by Lord Wellesley in the 
House of Peers. His speech wes not inaptly characterized 
by another member, as exhibiting eloquentia satis, sapicitic 
parun, He displayed rather greater ‘anxiety to indulge in 
sarcastic sneers at Sir John Nicholl, than fairly and fully to 
argue the question. He, too, conside wed it, exclusively, in a 
political point of view, without involving in his discussion 
any religious considerations, and without admitting, that 
religion had any thing to do with it. He called it, indeed, a 
question of state, though, for the reasons before urged, he did 
not debate it as such. To answer all the weak parts of his 
speech, would require more space than we can allot to the 
subject. Our attention, therefore, must be limited to a few of 
the most striking passages. It having been asked whether 
that which was once so essentially necessary to the nee of 
the state, should now be considered as useless? Mr. € 
refused to admit the apology for the past which the question 
seemed to him toimply. “ He could not conceive any state 
of society in which such restrictions could be justified.” He 
considered them as * violating all the prince iples of government, 
both in a political and moral view.” ‘Though we are by no 
means disposed to defend many of those restrictive laws, and 
though we readily concur with Blackstone in terming some of 
those restrictions ‘ odious ;’ yet when we consider who were 
the ministers by whose sanction those laws were passed, and 
those restrictions imposed, in the reigns of Elizabeth, Charles 
the Second, and William the Third, we cannot but reprove the 
principle which this bold and indiscriminate condemnation 
betrays. As to its being the duty ofa representative of a 
Christian nation, to argue a question, necessarily and essentially 
involving many religious considerations, upon political grounds 
alone,” we are ata loss to known on what principle such a 
Himitation of parliamentary duty is founded; though we can 
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easily conceive it may ‘be extremely convenient to a politician 

to exclude from an argument any portion of a subject which he 
feels himself incompetent to discuss. Hence, it may be politic 
to assert, “ that the parliament of Great Britain would never 
adopt the idea of becoming coutroversialists ; they never could 
have intended to argue with priests and bishops upon the 
doctrines of their faith.” Yet they hare not only intended 
to cons der, but actually have considered, points of doctrine and 
of faith ; since they have passed some laws “against transub- 
stantiation, and,“ the damnable doctrine” of the church 
of Rome on other points; they have passed others in 
defence and support of the doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land ; and others intlic ting, pains and penalties op all whoshould 
presume to impeach the doctrine of the ‘Trinity. And whether, 
by so doing, they become controversialists or not, it is to be 
presumed that they did not pass such laws, without taking some 
pains.to understand the suhjects on which they so categorically 
decided in their legislative capacities. 

The orator, admitted, however, that “ the Catholics of this 
nation were more alive to the Catholics of any other nation, than 
to their Protestant fellow-subjects, whowere children of the same 
soil;” and thought, therefore, regulations might be necessary, 
under such cire umstances, which should exist in no other case. 
Certainly the restrictive laws, which operated against Papists, 
could only be justified, on the principle laid down by Lord 
W ellesley, that they were necessary to the se curity of the state; 
and, by alle wing the disaffection of the Papists, in this country, 
Mr. ¢ Canning admitted the existence of such necessity. But in 
adverting to the state of foreign countries, in order to prove 
that no danger could arise to the state from the admission of 
persons to political power, of a different religious persuasion 
from that of the established faith of the nation, he was par- 
ticularly unfortunate in the spec ific instanee which he adduced 
in support of his position, The case of Henry 1Vth, was 
quoted with a degree of exultation, and the Protestant Sully, 
at the head of a Catholic cabinet was triumphantly proclaimed 
to be an unanswerable argument, in favour of conciliation, and 
In opposition to every notion of danger. But, independently 
of the general objection which might be urged to his conclu- 
sion, on the ground that the same danger is not to be appre- 
hended from a Protestant minister to a Popish king, as from a 
Popish minister to a Protestant king, which we cannot at pre- 
Sent discuss, it is remarkable, that, in this, his favourite 
illustration, he forgot to notice two essential points, — first, 
that Henry the Fourth was a Protestant, by birth, education, 
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and conviction, and only abjured his religion to secure his 
throne; and, secondly, that the toleration which he displayed 
for a religion which he loved, cost him his life; for he was 
murdered by a monk! While Henry adhered to the Protestant 
faith, his Catholic subjects rebelled against him; and when he 
srofessed their religion, but tolerated his own, they murdered 
him '!! If we were to select any portion of French history, in 
order to convince our countrymen of the danger to be appre- 

hended by Protestants from the encouragement of Popery, it would 
be that portion which contains the life and reign of Henry the 
Fourth! Mr, Canning might have been told that Henry’s fate 
was the best illustration of Henry’s opinion, on which he 
wished the house to place such implicit reliance. In one 
point we agree with the orator, that “ looking from his (Hen- 
ry’s) judgme nt, to the pre ctical gonsequences of his plan, it was 
impossible to despise it.’ In trath, so far from being despica- 
ble, it affords an important and most instructive lesson, by 
which, if the Protestants of the present day do not profit, the 
fault will be theirown. “The period was now come,” said Mr. 
C. “when the propriety of continuing any of these restrictions 
might be calmly and temperately discussed. ‘This was the 
effect of the union; and yet those who were loudest in sup- 
porting the Catholic claims, proposed the repeal of the Unions, 
and a motion to that effect was actually depending in the house.’ 

This motion Mr. Canning strongly reprobated ; yet, had he 
read the debates of the Catholic conimittee, he would have 
known that its leading members considered the inevitable effect 
of Catholic emancipation to be a repeal of the union, And 
there is more reason for this opinion than Mr. C. seems to be 
aware of. ‘This gentleman, also, tauntingly asked, * why they 

had given the Catholics the right to vote for me ‘bers, if the: ¥ 
meant to exclude them from seats in parliament?’ "The ques- 
tion seems to us as pertinent and conclusive as it would be to 
ask a parish vestry why they appointed a man to be a beadle, 
if they meant to exclude him from the pulpit? Satisfied, how- 
ever, with its acuteness, he pursued the same interrogatory 
strain.— Why admit them to the bar, if they meant to shut 
up the avenues to the bench? Why admit them to so much, 
if they intended an eternal exclusion from all the rest ?” 
W hy, he might have added, with equal justice, admit them to 
some of the offices of state, if ‘they intended to exclude them 
from the throne? But, surely the orator must have known, 
notwithstanding the exulting tone of his interrogations, that the 
answer to his why, was easy, simple, and conclusive. Be- 
cause, the legislature conceived that so much might be con- 
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ceded with safety to the state, but that no further concessions 
could be made, without exposing the state to imminent danger. 
It little became him, therefore, to reproach such supporters of 
limited claims, with @ profound ignorance of human nature; 
indeed, they might have retorted, with more justice, on those 
who inferred trom partial concessions, the necessity and pro- 
priety of general concessions, the reproach of profound igno- 
rance of human legislation. 

Mr. C. ridiculed the fears of those who dreaded the conse- 
quences of baving a Catholic appointed Chancellor of the 
kingdom, and apprehended danger from the influeace which 
the Pope, in subjection to Buonaparte, might have over such 
an officer. Now we are of opinion, that to consider such ap- 
prehensions as ridiculous, is to betray a most profound ignorance, 
not only of human nature, but of Papal history also; and how 
the fact of Buonaparte having united Protestant Germany, 
(after destroying its independence, be it observed,) in his at- 
tempts to subdue every other power in Europe, can_ possibly 
bear upon this question, we cannot, for the life of us, imagine. 
I€ there were any thing ridiculous ip this view of the subject, 
it was the inference that they who dreaded the influence of the 
Pope, particularly when so circuistanced, upon the ignorant 
and bigotted Papists of Ireland, had no dread of the power of 
Buonaparte ! The truth is, that they so far dread the power of 
the enemy, that they will never consent to strengthen it by the 
aid of Popish influence on British subjects. LY Mr. Canning 
could perceive that the union of tgnorance with bigotry pre- 
cluded the possibility of danger, he must be more quick-sighted 
than other men. For our part, we conceive, that bigotry can- 
not employ a more effective tool than ignorance ; and that to 
the union of those two qualities may most of the persecutions 
and massacres by Papists, in dillerent ages and countries, be dis- 
tinctly traced. His allusion to the history of the Christian 
church was particularly unfortunate ; true, indeed, it is, as he 
asserted, that ‘* The Church of England has been nursed in 
persecution,” that she “ had peen purified and consecrated by 
the blood of martyrs; but most lame and impotent was the 
conclusion, that we ought, by endowing her persecutors with 
political power and influence, to expose her again to the same 
danger, again to subject her to the risk of martyrdom. We 
were taught in our infancy to believe, that a burnt child dreads 
the fire ; but, in our maturer age, we find, that political children 
have no dread of the fires which burned their pious forefa- 
thers. We are at a loss to reconcile “ Anti-Catholic Russia,’ 
which the House are earnestly desired to contemplate, with 
that “* Russia where the nomination of the bishops had been 
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gwen by agreement with wei to the king > It is not usual to 
suake the same state at once Catholic and Anti-Catholic, though 
it may be very convenient, for the purpose of adopting it to dif- 
ferent parts ofanargument. The only points on which we can 
agree with Mr, C.are on the propricty, (though not on the 
efficacy) of the Velo; on the untenableness of the claim of 
right ; and on the impropriety of such a discussion, at the pre- 
sent tune. 

Mr. tlutchinson, who might le supposed to have a more 
intimate knowledge of the disposition and designs of the Trish 
Papists than mest people, assured the House, * that there 
would be nu safety for the empire until the claims of the Catholics 
were acceded.” “This was language too plain to be misunder- 
stood, It isnot, indeed, the usual tone of supplication, 
nor a customary mode of pleading the cause of conciliation. 
Bat they who are conversant with the proceedings of the [rish 
Papists know fall well, that it is the language and the tone 
which they always employ, when their attention is directed to 
the subject. And to what does it amount when stripped 
the flimsy veil of ambiguity, purposely ‘thrown around it, 
though much too thin to disguise its malignant features, even 
were it intended for the purpose of concealment ? when re- 
duced to its native form aud shape, to longer exhibiting the 
guise and attitude of threat and insinuation, but presented in 
ah its native boldness and deformity? Why, it amounts to this. 
That unless we, leaders of the Papists, can extort froin the 
Parliament all our demands, an unconditional compliance 
with which we feel and know to be necessary, net merely for 
the wratificacion of our personal ambition, not merely for 
valsing our degraded church in the estimation of our country- 
men, but for the vradual destruction of the Protestant aseen- 
dancy, and of the recovery of the lost patrimony of St. Peter, 
and of the forfeited estates of our traiterous ancestors, but for 
the establishment of that national independence which cannot 
be restored without a dissolution of the existing union, but 
which must be restored in crder to secure the complete triumph 
of our principles and our cause; unless these objects can be 
accomplished, we will hoist the standard of disaffection, we 
will excite our ignorant, but devoted, followers to insurrection 
and murder ; we will renew the scenes of 1642 and of 1798, 
and if we cannot re-kindle the fires in Smithfield, we will 
spread the flames of sedition over the land; we will engross 
the attention and monopolize the strength of the government, 
tyut no portion of its military force may be directed against 
that enemy, who has constantly favoured our views, and who 
is deeply interested in our success ! 
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But, thank heaven! the British Parliament i is not yet so sunk 
in prin ple, so lost to all sense of dignity, as to be bullied 
into the adoption of a measure which they condemn by the 
threats of the Papists. Whatever may with safety have 
been yieided to respectful solicitation, nothing, we assert, 
cad CVer be conceced, without danger and disgrace, to menace, 
What! is this comparatively insivnificant part of the geveral 
popuiaue mol the e inpire lo ‘dic ‘tate laws to the Inajortty i) ie 
whous does the duty of conciliation more particularly belong, 
to the foe ratiug majority, or to the toleraied minority. The 
latter, in the ovdinary course of human actions, should seek 
to cqiciliate the esteem and confidence of the former, and to 
convince them, that their fears are unfounded, and their pre- 
cautions supeifluous. But no, the lrish Papists aspire to dic- 
tate, aud will not stoop to use the language, because their 
bosoms are strangers to the feelings, of conciliation ! 

‘Yo admit the justice of the Catholic claims, and to resolve to 
make the desired concessions, as some, with more zcal than sense, 
and move craft than etther, manifest a disposition to do, and 
then to look for securities for the constitution, would be truly an 
frish mode of legistaiion. ‘The most natural mode of proc eed- 
ing for the friends of the measure, who think that without some 
kind of security as a substitute for the protecting laws propos- 
ed to he repealed in compliment to those papists, for protecting 
whom James the Second was expelled from the throne, the 
concession cannot be made, would be, to devise such securi- 
ties as to themselves appear ade ‘quate to the accomplishment of 
their object, and present them to pé arliament, in order that the 
county might have the subject fairly before them, and examine 
the bane and antidote together. but not one of the advocates 
for these clans has ever been able todevise any specific securi- 
ty, satisiactury even to himself. Mr. Pitt, we believe, made 
further progress, than any of his coadjutors or successors, in his 
eiloris ww frame such a protection ; but even his great mind had 
not succeeded in giving his proposed substitute any distinct 
fori, so as to present it, ina tangible shape, for contemplation 
or analysis. ‘The necessity thus acknowledged for such a 
security, is a full admission that, without it, the state would be 
exposed to imiuinent danger. With what consistency, then, 
could Mr. Canning maintain, that the duty of proof lay upon 
those who asserted the existence of danger, in the event of a 
repeal of the present protecting laws. He admits that some new 
security must be supplied, and thus admits the existence of 
danger without it. Lleisbound, then, by all the rules of argu- 
ment and of justice, to produce his substitute, and to prove its 
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= to avert danger , before his opponents can be called 
1 to demonstrate its insufhciency. 

Patter this brief view of the late discussions, which, circulated 
as they are throughout the country, should be subject to such 
an analysis as w vould efiectually remove the erroneous impres- 
sions which they are calculated to convey, we proceed to recom- 
mend to our readers Mr. Crowley's very important tract. ‘I his 
gentleman was bred a papist, and had instilled into his infant 
mind that dread of his priest, and that conviction of his duty to 
utrust every thought and action of his life to his will and 
guidance, which is the great instrument of priestcraft in the 
Romish church. He was afterwards sent to that colleze of 
Maynooth, which a protestant parliament has raised and support- 
ed, for rearing enemies to their religion and their government. 


** Early notions,” Mr. Crowley truly observes, ‘‘ however false, 
and even early fears, however vain, are seldom removed from the 
mind of a man, by the native unassisted force of his reason ; because, 
by pre-occupying his mind, they impede or weaken, and render inetii- 
cient, the exercice of that power on all subjects wherewith they are 
connected.” 


The priests, having early acquired a complete ascendancy 
over the minds of their flocks, confirm and render it permanent 
by the means of confession, so that the shackles thus imposed 
are seldom shaken off. Mr. Crowley, however, having access 
to the works of some protestant diyines, read them with attention, 
then compared them carefully with the bible, and found sufli- 
cient reason to doubt the purity ot his own faith, and the 
soundness of his church’s doctrine. Indeed, he assures us 
that one of ithe professors at Maynooth, a sensible and well-in- 
formed man, acknowledged in his presence, 


« That the religion of the Church of Rome, could, by no means, 
bear examination ; and that, for his part, he often secretly laughed at 
the stupid credulity of the Roman Catholic laity. He moreover added, 
that he was personally acquainted with two learned, benevolent, and 
pious, clergymen, who seemed so disgusted with the Roman Catholic 
religion, that he was persuaded they would soon publicly renounce it.” 


There is nothing, the author tells us, which the Popish 
elergy dread so much as a spirit of inquisitiveness, in their fol- 
lowers ; this they check most peremptorily; they 


‘** Tell their people, that they are their proper spiritual guides ; that 
they must depend entirely aod exclusively on ¢hem for instruction in 
religious concerns ; and that if they give ear to others, frequent here- 
tical places of worship, or read any books, on the subject of religion, 
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but those which have been sanctioned by the church, they run the risk 
of eternal d dgamnahlo Phe 


Mr. Crowley proceeds toargue very forcibly on this subject, 
and to point out the reason which the Rormish priests have for 
eluding all possi! le iigeiry tato the grounds of their faith and 
doctrine. fle then exainines the leading tents of their church, 
and proves that they sre not groi nded i scripture. The doc- 
trine of exclusive salv: ition, for the eae ot the Church of 
Rome he properly rejects, and shews, by-a reference to the 
passages on which that church penne the doctrine, as well as 
its own claim to the character of the only true church, that it is 
wholly without foundation. He traces the progress of papal 
power and pretensions from the infancy of that church to the 
present time, indicating their pernicious tendency, and their 
repugnance to the spirit 01 chiisti ianity ; and then observes : 


“In this country the clergy of the Church of Rome appear to 
some advantage, for this obvious reason: Cecause the strong arm of a 
protestant vovernment keeps them within proper lounds. If that arm 
were unnerved, " (attend to this, ye inconsiderate advocates of the 
Catholic claims !) * they would soon exhibit themselves in a different 
light, as they did before, degrading and impoverishing their country. 
They are still as watchful as their predecessors were over those un- 
sanctioned doctrines which became the source of so much power and 
wealth ; and, considering the restraints under which they labour, it is 
wonderful how much power they preserve, with the aid of these doc- 
trines, to exercise over tlhe common people,* and how much money 
they extort from them, THery sTILL LOOK FORWARD TO DISPOSSESSING 
THE PROTESTANT CLERGY OF THEIR BENEFICES, at some favourable 
juncture, and, of course, forbear to join in the factious, but popular, 
outcry against tithes. They decline the salaries which government 
has shewn a disposition to allow them ; not because they are content 
tobe poor, as they would have us believe ;—-no such thing ;— but 
because they well an that what thay have is really much better 
than what they could expect to get.’ 


Yet these are the people whose hands we are called upon to 
strengthen, whose power we are summoned to extend ! ! ! 
How successfully, in such a cause as this, might we appeal 
for the new whigs to the old, from the pseudo-patriots of 1812, to 
the genuine patriots of 1688. The closing passage of this 
valuable tract, which ought to be circulated in every corner of 
the United Kingdom, contains the pleasing information, that 





“‘* T need not tell you, that many a countryman has patiently Lorne a 
Jlogging from a priest, which would entitle him to heavy damages in 
a court of justice.” 
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the Papists of Ireland are beginning to penetrate through the 
delusions of the Church of Rome,” and to throw off the shack- 
les of superstition. 


« For my part,” adds the author, “ the religion in which I was 
brought up, and which | oftea thought. [ never could forsake, hag 
appeared to me, since [ came to consider it closely, so absurd, In some 
respects , 80 heathenish in other ; so slavish, so inconsisient with the 
greatness and happiness of my native country ; so unlike true Christi. 
anity ; and so far from the road to salvation ; that, although my family 
profess it, }could uever experience composure of mind ; never look 
with any degree of confidence to the enjoyment of eternal happiness 
hereafter ; nor ever console myself with the thought of having done 
my duty, and merited the intercession of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, uotil | had thus endeavoured to open the eyes of my feilow 
christiansto the alarming errors which I bave discovered ; and it is 
my earnest wish that they may ‘search the scriptures,’ for in them 
they have the words of eternal life.” 


Mr. Howard opens his address to the Protestants of Great 
Britain, with the remark, that since the lamented illness of 
our venerable monarch, the Roman Catholics of Ireland made 
every exertion, not to support © the:r liberal Protestant brethren” 
inthe present arduous struggle with the tyrant of continent, but to 
harrass his Majesty’s government, and * to wrest from us the 
only security we have against Popish dominion over our poste- 
rity.” He exhorts his Protestant fellow subjects, manfully to 
resist this. froward spirit of encroachment, and resolutely to de- 
fend their own birthright, by maintaining the principles of their 
forefathers. tle appeals from the plea of loyalty, incessantly 
repeated in our ears, to the evidence of facts; and giving full 
credit to the greater part of the lrish Catholics, for their loyal 
sentiments, he observes : 


The men who, in the year 1798, held -forth so much upon the 
loyalty of the Irish people, were themselves the most notorious trai- 
tors, and several of them were condemned and executed. Yet those 
were men of* high honour,’ ‘ dignified conduct,’ ‘ unexampled pro- 


bity,’ and that the most ‘ loyal men in the kindom,’ Yes, this was the 
Catholic Committee of 1798. 


The author rebuts the assertion of the Papists, that the Lrish 
Protestants are favourable to their cause; some few discon- 
tented or servile members of a party, without principle or know- 
ledge, may indeed be tempted to commit such an act of poli- 
tical suicide; but, he asserts, “the Protestants of Ireland 
dread the very thoughts of those demands being complied 
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with, and Jook upon the slightest prospect of it with terror 
and dismay.’ He notices the curious proof which their 
advocates atford of their loyalty, in their endeavour to persuade 
us, that if the enemy could effect a lei, ing on the lish coasts, 
the great body of i’apists would flock to his standard; and that 
the ‘only means 6 preventing such treasonable conduct, * 1s 
to admit them ito the | ighest oliices of state, and allow them 
to sit In Parlinuent. 


») 


‘this certainly is a bad compliment to 
them ; but, ip truth, bears them out but toe well in their asser- 
tions, for when the Freuch did laud in ireland, a few vears ago, 
the Papists actually joined them, and fought by their sides. 
We concur with this writer in his belief, that Catholic igmanc- 
pation would be considered, by Buonaparte, “ the greatest vic- 
tory he ever gained. ‘Whe dearest wish of his heart is to, see 
Papists in the highest offices of our state; and whether his 
ministers would not find ample scope for theirdiplomatic talents, 
in transacting afiairs with our Popish secretaries and Popish 
ambassadors, they.themselves could best tell us. Catholic 
senators in our parliament, and counsellors at Whitehall, 
would assist the usurper more effectually in our subjugation 
in one year, than the total loss to us of “ ships, colonies, and 
commerce.” 

Mr. Howard takes a view of the concessions which have 
been made to the Papists during the present reign, and of the 
return which has been made forsuch an accumulation of favours. 
And, now, because we refuse to surrender to their importunity, 
the last, perhaps, of the constitution, we are stigmatised by 
them as infected with bigotry and intolerance. ‘the folly of 
this charge, indeed, is only equalled by its impudence. In 


_ order to expose the mischievous nature of the Popish doctrines, 


in their eilegt upon Protesiams, the author gives several ex- 
tracts from the decrees of the general councils of the church 
of Rome, substituting only the word Protestant tor heretic, and 
as Papists universally consider Protestants to be heretics, and 
brand them as such, there is neither injustice nor impropriety 
in such substitution. “Two or three of these we shall lay 
before our readers, in order to contrast our imputed intolerance 
with their boasted toleration. 


“If any person,” says the council of Lateran, whom the arch- 
bishop, bishops, and inguisitors, suspect to be guilty of Protestantism, 
will not undergo canonical purgation, or, by a damnable obstinacy, 
refuses to sweat for the purpose of his purgation, he is to be con- 
demped as a Protestant. 

‘ Protestants shall not be admitted to give testimony as a witness, 
or to any public offices, or to the elections of those who belong to 
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them. They shal! have no power to make a will, or succeed to any 
inberitance. No man shall be compelled to answer them in any suit, 
but they shail be compelled to answer others. If a Protestant bea 
judge, his sentence shall be null and void, nor shall any cause come 
tssore him; if an advocate, he shall not be permitted to plead ; if a 
clerk or notary, the instrument drawn by him shall be of no moment.” 


By the council of Basil it was decreed: 


‘© And whereas, in other countries, by the law of nations, notorious 
criminals, infamous and ‘perjured persons, were not allowed to be 
admitted to give evidence or testimony against others, especially in 
matters of life or death ; all criminals and infamous persons, though 
partaking with them in their crime, are to be admitted to accuse and 
testify against Protestants!!!” 


Our readers will not fail to note the accuracy of those who 
boldly maintain, that the Romish church limits os authority to 
spiritual matters, and never interferes with temporal concerns, 
Surely, we have a right to call upon the Papists to procure, 
from a general council, the repeal of these highly-penal canons, 
before they can, with any propriety, call upon us, to repeal 
those: laws which were enacted for the protection of the con- 
stitution, against the danger resulting from the spirit displayed 
in these general councils. But, unfortunately, it is not within 
their power to procure such repeal ;_nor, indeed, even within 
the power of a general council to repeal it; because, such 
repeal would not only be a virtual retraction of their claim of 
infallibility, but would be absolute blasphemy. Nay, start not, 
reader; we will quote papal authority for our assertion. Hear 
then, once more, the infallible counsellors of Basil : 


** It would be blasphemy in any person to assert, that the sen- 
tences, canons, and decrees of the general councils, are not dictated 
by the Holy Ghost!!!" 


Now, if such an assertion would be blasphemy, a fortiori, 
would it be blasphemy to repeal what was so dictated ? 

But, say the modern advocates of the Catholic claims, and 
especially the pert declaimers on this important subject, ina 
certain assembly, these are antiquated councils, obsolete decrees, 
not applicable to the state of the church in the 19th century. 
In vain is the divine authority, the absolute infallibility, of these 
canons and decrees, in the estimation of Catholics, urged ; 
in vain is alledged the official publication of the present Popish 
primate of Ireland, declaring the decrees of all general coun- 
cils to be binding on the consciences of all Papists, who are 
bound to pay them implicit obedience ; these orators will not 
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listen to any such reasons, nor, indeed, to any other, which 
expose the weakness of their own arguments, and the mis- 
chievous tendency of their efforts. In order, however, to afford 
a disinterested support to Dr. Troy and Mr Plowden, on the 
unchangeable nature of their church, its tenets, and its spirit ; 
and to convince, if possible, these incredulous declaimers, we 
will supply them with an instance of Popish intolerance, in 
modern times, and a singular instance it is—We are indebted 
for it toa communication which we have just received from the 
rector of Hampreston, in Dorsetshire, who gives us the follow 
account of it: 

« T have lately found in the hands of one of my parishioners, an 
original document, issued by the Pope, in the year 1758, against a 
professional man of this place, for having renounced the errors of the 
church of Rome. As many of your readers may never have met with 
so horrid a specimen of papal excommunication, I will subjoin a copy 
for insertion in the Antijacobin Review, if you think proper.”’* 

Ve shall now present our readers with this curious excom- 
munication; for our part, we have seen nothing to equal it, 
since we read the papal maledictions in ‘Tristram Shandy. 


“Tue Pore’s Curse, Bert, Boox, anp Canpie, on A Heres 


TIC AT HAMPRESTON. 


By the authority of the blessed Virgin Mary, of St. Peter and 
Paul, and of the Holy Saints, we excommunicate, we utterly curse 
and ban, commit, and deliver to the devil of hell, Henry Goldney, 
of Hampreston, in the county of Dorset, an infamous heretic, that 
hath, in spite of God, and of St. Peter, whose church this is, in spite 
of all Holy Saints, and in spite of our holy Father the Pope (God's 
vicar here on earth) and of the reverend and worshipful the canons, 
masters, priests, jesuits, aud clerks of our holy church, committed 
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* In answer to the question put to us by our respectable correspon- 
dent, we can ouly say that, though convincedthat the works to which 
he refers, ought to have an extensive sale, we dare not, from the 
Spurious liberality of the age, encourage an expectation that they 
would. DITOR. 
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the heinous crimes of sacrilege, with the images of our Holy Saints, 
and forsaken our most holy religion, and continues in heresy, blas- 
phemy, and corrupt lust. Excommunicate be he finally, and deli- 
vered over to the deVil as a perpetual malefactor and schismatic. Ac- 
cursed be he, and given soul and body to the devil to be buffetted. 
Cursed be he in all holy cities and towns, in fields and ways, in 
houses and out of houses, and in all other places, standing, lying, or 
rising, walking, running, waking, sleeping, eating, drinking, and 
whatsoever he does besides. We separate him from the threshold ; 
from all the good prayers of the church ; from the participation of 
holy mass; from all sacraments, chapels, and altars ; from holy bread 
and holy water ; from all the merits of our holy priests and religious 








men, and from all their cloisters ; from all their pardons, privileges, 





grants and immunities, all the holy Fathers (Popes of Rome) have 





granted to them ; and we give him over utterly to the power of the 
devil ; and we pray to our Lady and St. Peter and Paul, and all Holy 
Saints, that all the senses of his body may fail him, and that he may 
have no feeling, except he come openly to our beloved priest at 
Stapehill,* in the time of mass, within thirty days from the third 





time of pronouncing hereof by our dear priest there, and confess his 
heinous, heretical, and blasphemous crimes, and by true repentance 
make satisfaction to our Lady, St. Peter, and the worshipful com- 
pany of our holy Church of Rome, and sufter himself to be buffetted, 
scourged, and spit upon, as our said dear priest in his goodness, 
holiness, and sanctity, shall direct and prescribe.’ 

** Given under the seal of our holy Church of Rome, the tenth 
day of August, in the year of our Lord Christ, one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty eight, and in the first year of our pontificate. 


* © 


“ 8th of October, 1758—pronounced the first time. 
* 15th of ditto—second time. 
*€ 22d of ditto—third time.” 








— 
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* At Stapehill there is stilla chapel, which has lately been enlarg- 
ed, and a female conyent, of the order of La Trappe. 
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We shall conclude our strictures, for the present, on the 
Catholic Question, in the words of Mr. Howard. 


““ Now Jet the Catholic conventionists and priests vociferate ana- 
themas against me, for what, no doubt, they will call my bigotry 
and intolerance. Let them shout aloud, ‘ this is one of the No- 
Popery Men :” aye, and their Protestant advocates may echo it. It 
istime, high time, to cry ‘ No Popery,’ when they will baptize us 
whether we will or not; when our Catholic priests at home swear 
allegiance to our Catholic enemies abroad. 1, then, for one, will 
cry ‘ No Popery’ with my latest breath. They may term me bigot, 
if they please. I am one, I own, in a firm, and, I| trust, lasting 
attachment to my King, and to those principles which seated the 
House of Brunswick on the British Throne. So am I in my wishes, 
that my posterity should enjoy the benefits of a constitution, re- 
nowned for its mildness and religious toleration. Iam a bigot, like- 
wise, in my determination to prevent, if possible, my children, or 
their posterity, from having occasion to deplore and curse the hour 
they were deprived of their inheritance. If these sentiments con- 
stitute bigotry, 1 am a bigot. Call me so, Iam proud of the epi- 
thet (appellation). And if these pages will contribute to infuse the 
like spirit of bigotry into the minds of you, my fellow Protestants, 
and thereby occasion you to reject the commission of the self-robbery 
which the Catholic conventionists now urge you to, I will exult in 
having contributed my efforts to the accomplishment of a deed so 
wise, and, while I live, will glory in the achievement.” 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Sketch of the Principal Events in English History. By W. Fell, 
Pp. 196, 12mo. 3s. Gd. Haddock, Warrington ; Cradock and Joy, 
London. 


Tuis little volume should be read by all persons who read the news- 
papers, and believe the idle and ignorant declamations of party-wri- 
ters. To youth it will be a most desirable companion, where com- 
plete histories of England cannot be procured, It details neatly and 
accurately, the principal circumstances relative to the Conquest, Magna 
Charta, Wars of York and Lancaster, Reformation, Gunpowder Plot, 
Restoration, Revolution and Bill of Rights, Accession of the House of 
Brunswick, and Rebellions in 1715, 1745, and 1798. Were such epi- 
tomes as the present more generally circulated among the lower classes, 
it would be impossible for ignorant and desperate demagogues to mi%- 
lead them so far as they have hitherto done. 
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The Accomplished Youth; containing a familiar view of the true 
principles of Morality and Politeness, Pp. 254, 18mo. 2s. 6d, 
Crosby and Co, 


‘ 
One of the cheapest and most judicious compilations for youth, 
which we have seen, The extracts from Raleigh on ‘ Choice of 
Friends,’ ‘‘ Preservation of Estate,” ‘‘ Riches,” ‘ Flatterers,” and 
*¢ Quarrels,” are novel and excellent. As this ‘* Accomplished 
Youth,” is neatly printed, and illustrated with a pretty frontispiece, 
it is well worthy of being presented to boys by their friends, asa 
premium for good behavicur, 


The Elements of Linear Perspective, desigued for the use of students 
in the University, By D. Cresswell, M. A. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Pp. 78, Svu. 10 plates, 6s. Deighton, Cambridge ; 
Longman and Co, London. 


Tue frequent violations of the laws of perspective, which occur even 
in many modern works, fully prove the necessity and importance of 
such an excellent elementary treatise as the present. The number of 
tracts on perspective, all of which are professedly devoid of mathe- 
matical principles, has rather obstructed than advanced the knowledge 
of this pleasing science. Humble, therefore, as the task of Mr. C. 
may at first appear to be, the utility of it is no less than the merit of 
the execution, 














POLITICS. 


ee 


Tue first object which forcibly arrests our attention, in the world of 
politics, at this moment, is the relative situation of Great Britain and 
the United States of America. We defy the most learned chronolo- 











gist, the most intelligent annalist, the most industrious antiquary, and 
the most diligent inquirer into the facts and records of past times, to 
produce from history, avcient or modern, any parallel for such situa- 
tions. In truth, nosuch nation as the United States, all circum- 
stances considered, has ever been discovered in the political hemis- 
phere. She resembles, indeed, in. many respects, revolutionary 
France, paiticularly in her spirit ot aggression and aggrandizement, at 
the expence of the neighbouring powers. But whatever traits of 
similarity may here be fouud, there never was, from. the origin of 
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civil society, to the present time, a nation, insignificant in the scale of 
power, in the infancy almost of civilization, and with a circumscribed 





revenue, arising from sources over which she had no absolute con- 
troul, publicly discussing, in her legislative bodies, not only the pro- 
priety and necessity of war with a friendly state, but the means of 
carrying it on, and the objects to which it should be directed! This 
is anovel spectacle in the civilized world! A new feature in the 
history of nations! A rare specimen of Transatlantic policy! But 
there is one other cotemporary circumstance, not less conspicuous 
for originality, and, indeed, equally without a parallel in history. 
We mean the conduct of the United Empire of Great Britain and 
Ireland in respect of America. Passive under accumulated insults, 
silent under premeditated and avowed iujuries, the British lion slam- 
bers in his den. Pricked, goaded, insulted, he reposes in sullen ma- 
jesty, and does not even ruffle one bristle of bis mane! 

Much as we may admire, in the abstract, a conduct of which dig- 
nity constitutes the prominent feature, we cannot suffer our admiration 
so far to blind our judgment, as to think it suitable to the general and 
ordinary concerns of nations. The conduct of a cabinet, we admit, 
derives an incidental and comparative estimate in the public mind, 
from the country towards which it is displayed. [It may be magnani- 
mity to bear injuries from a small state, which, offered by a powerful 


one, would, unrevenged, inflict indelible disgrace. But even with 


this admission we cannot but think, that the passiveness of Great Bri- 
tain, in respect of America, has been carried much too far. Injuries 
are less grievous to a great nation than insults; the former may be 
borne with real magnanimity, but loss of character almost invariably 
results from the same toleration of the latter. There is another point 
for consideration in this mode of proceeding, too, by no means to be 
overlooked. What is the effect which it will produce on the public 
mind of America? The hostile boasts of the Americans are by no 
means regalated by their actual means of aggression ; it is not an unue 
sual thing to see a defect of ability supplied by a redundance of will, 
and wards abounding most where deeds are most impotent. This is 
the case with the Amerieans, who have, probably, talked themselves 
into a belief, that a vote of Congress is synonymous with an army of 
fifty thousand men, a competent navy of half-a-dozen frigates to 
subdue the queen of the ocean, and a full exchequer to defray the 
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expence of such armaments. Impressed, at least, with a conviction 
of their own prowess, and regulating their judgment of our conduct 
by the principles which govern their own, it may be naturally ex- 
pected, that they will impute our forbearance to fear, or to our 
utter inability to support a contest on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The imputation of fear will certainly be limited to the territory 
which gave birth to it; but the charge of inability will, if report say 
true, be strengthened by no common authority in our own country, 
We will not, however, libel the nation so far as to admit, even for 
the sake of argument, the justice of so disgraceful an accusation. 
Assuming, as a fact not to be disputed, that we are able successfully to 
cope with all our enemies, and that the resources of the state are 
fully adequate, without having recourse to the husbanding system, so 
consistently recommended by one whose prodigality as a minister was 
notorious, to all the purposes of war on both sides the Atlantic; we 
shall venture to express our dissent from the persevering forbearance 
of bis majesty’s ministers, and to express our apprehension, that the 
national character will not escape uninjured from so dangerous an 
experiment. At any other period of our history, since the revolu- 
tion, the nation would have risen, as one man, to avenge the insults 
which have been heaped on our heads ; thousands and tens of 
thousands of swords would have leaped from their scabbards ; and 
ere a regiment could have been raised, by our insolvent foes, our 
ships would have thundered destruction on their coasts! But now, 
we tamely suffer the American Congress to incite their citizens to 
arms ; to form their hostile plans ; to devise their means of execu- 
tion ; to raise men and ships; to provide supplies; in short, to do that 
which has uniformly, aud without exception, been considered as tan- 
tamount to a declaration of war; nay, to proclaim to the world the 
immediate object of their intended attack. To such conduct as this, 
we insist, and the example of the wisest statesman of all ages and 
countries will bear us out in the assertion, the only answer is from 
the mouths of our cannon, There was nothing in these public 
measures of the American government, and legislature, which ad- 
mitted of explanation ; nothing which they have shewed the smallest 
disposition, either to retract or to modify. The spirit displayed is 
that of downright unqualified hostility ; the language held is the 
plain, unqualified language of war, or, to characterize it more appro- 
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priately, perhaps, the Waar-wuoor of their native forests. There 
is, then, we repeat, but one mode of reply to such language, without 
a forfeiture even of our vaunted ’dignity, and without the infliction of 
a severe wound on our national character. 

We are fully aware of the difficult task which our ministers have 
to perform. Reluctance to war is a natural and a laudable feeling. 
But a resolution never to wage it, unless previously attacked, might 
prove destructive of the best interests of the country. The whole 
conduct of the American government, during the negotiation, has 
been such as to justify not the smallest hope of a successful termina- 
tion. Ministers, then, must have foreseen the probability of a rup- 
ture, and should have been prepared for it, whenever it might occur, 
by supplying our envoy with his Ultimatum, and by having a fleet 
ready to cross the Atlantic the moment the intelligence should reach 
England. 

It is possible, however, that a difference of opinion on this subject 
may have arisen in the Cabinet. And, indeed, it has beeh said, that 
Lord Wellesley’s resignation proceeded from the rejection of his pro- 
posal for a very considerable augmentation of our army in Portugal ; 
which, he admitted, could not be provided if we went to war with 
America. Mr. Perceval is reported to have objected to the expence 
which the proposed augmentation would occasion, Whatever may 
have been the precise ground of their separation, we eannot but lament 
the loss of so able a statesman as the Marquis Wellesley, who, were 
his assiduity equal to his talents, and his regard for morals as deep- 
rooted as his attachment to his country, would be an invaluable acces- 
sion to any administration. As to the alledged cause, if it be the true 
one, we rather incline to agree with Lord Wellesley, than absolutely 
to differ from Mr. Perceval. We always have been of opinion, that 
the war in the Peninsula should be carried on with the greatest vigour, 
and that Lord Wellington should be supplied with such an effective 
force as should enable him to support a system of offensive operations, 
and to strike some decisive blow. If he had been provided with an 
army of sixty thousand British troops, some months ago, he would 
not only have achieved the important conquest of Ciudad Rodrigo, (an 
operation for which we should in vain look for a parallel, in point of 
skill, brilliancy, and decision, even in the annals of a military nation) 
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but would have either prevented Marmont from sending reintorce- 
ments to Suchet, without which Valencia would not have fallen, or 
would have attacked the main army of the enemy, and in the more 
than probable event of a victory, would have cut off the communica- 
tion of the different bodies of French, and, with the aid of the Spa- 
niards and Portuguese, have speedily expelled the invaders from the 
Peninsula, The expence atteuding such decisive operations would, 
we are persuaded, have been detrayed with pleasure by the country ; 
besides, it must be considered as true economy to shorten the duration 
of war by efficient measures ; and as the worst parsimony to extend 
the term of hostilities by withholding adequate supplies. At the 
same time, we are not forgetiul of the minister's assurance, when 
reproached with neglect on this point, that Lord Wellington had as 
large a British force under his command, as his lordship required, 
This, we easily conceive, might have been the case, at an earlier period 
of the peniusular war, but the same reason for limiting the force no 
longer exists; and we know it to be not only the earnest wish of 
British officers iv the country, that their Commander should be pro- 
vided with a large army, but their decisive opinion, thaf the interests 
of the cause would be best served by such piovision. The objection 
then, now, to an increase of our army, must be founded on the scar- 
city either of money, orof men, Of the former Mr. Perceval must, 
of course, be the best judge ; but as to the latter, the rapid increase 
of our population is such as to leave no doubt that men may be sup- 
plied, if money can be found to pay them. 

Notwithstanding the fall of Valeucia, which gives to the French an 
Opening at least into a fertile tract of country, the aflaivs of the Pe- 
ningula present an encouraging aspect. ‘Lhe brilliant achievement 
of Lord Wellington has revived the spirits of the people, which the 
loss of Valencja must, iv some degree, have depressed, But the most 
animating circumstance is, the removal of that imbecile regency, to 
whom may be fairly ascribed the pringipal disasters which have befal- 
len the Spanish arms, The executive power is nuw vested in men in 
whom Spain and Great Britain can repose confidence ; men who will 
give energy and direction to public spirit; and who, we hope, will re- 
gard, at this eventful moment, all measures of government and national 
policy, but as subordinate points, mere secondary considerations to ex~ 
pulsion of the enemy from their native laud, From this happy change 
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we augur the most beneficial results; and’ we trust that under Pro- 
yidence, the cordial co-operation of the allies will, at no distant 
period, secure the recovery, and establish the independence of the 
Peninsula. 

Of the Northern powers of Europe so little is accurately known, 
except the perverseness of their policy, and the instability of their 
views, that it would be rash to hazard any conjecture on the prospect 
of war between them and France. No skiJl in divination, however, 
js, unfortunately necessary, to ascertain the projects of the arch-dis- 
turber of the Continent. So completely has be reduced the public 
mind in those countries, and so jneffable is his contempt for their 
sovereigns, that he publicly proclaims his intention of appropriating 
to hisown use, without their permission, such portions of their terri- 
tories as may be necessary for the accomplishment of bis purposes. A 
state of things so unnatural, so repugnant to the*feelings of millions, 
and so much at variance with the interests of all but one individual, 
who seems resolved to render the world subservient to his pleasure, 
cannot, we should think, endure. But when a change will take 
place, or what that change will be, who is so presumptuous, and so 
silly, as to predict ? 

We have no room left for reflections on the internal state of this 
country. The restrictions on the Regent have ceased, and though all 
must lament the necessity of a protracted Regency, noone, who has 
observed the manner in which the Prince has exercised the limited 
power which has been vested in his hands, can regret for a moment 
that he is now entrusted with unlimited authority. The declaration 
in his letter, to the Duke of York, that he has ‘‘ yo pREDILECTION 
10 INDULGE, NO RESENTMENTS TO GRATIFY, NO OBJECTS TO 


> 
ATTAIN BUT SUCH 48 ARE COMMON TO THE WHOLE EMPIRE,” do 


7 
-honovr to his fe@ings and to his understanding, and prove him wor- 


thy to fill the British throne. What a gloomy, miserable contrast, 
does the joint production of the two kings of Brentford supply! 
What contracted notions of political duty ; what a wretched - system 
of policy; what a hus/exding plan for saving our money by the rain 
of Europe, does itunfold! The nation, however, is highly indebted 
to these opposition worthies for the candid exposure of their views 
aud designs, and still more so, for the pains which they have taken to 
give permanence to the administration of Mr, Percrva.. 
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ERRATA IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 


ce 


7 


P. 25, L. 2, for “ oratorial,” r. oratorical. 
$0,  7from the bottom, for “ priest,” r, priests. 
33, 2 from the bottom, for ‘ infi.ctions,” r. inflictions. 
34, 11, before ** which” insert into, 
last line, for“ mn,” r. man, 
35, 1, for ** land,” r. landlord, 
19, for ** man,” r. men. 
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37, 4 from bottom, after ‘‘ that’ insert in. 
38, 31, for ** discussion,” r. discussions 
39, last line, for ‘“* professions,’ r professors. 





53, 37, for ‘‘ recommended,” r. seconded, 
55, $8, for *‘ defended,” r. defined. 
69, 23 and 34, for‘ Rosicmeian,” r. Rosicrucian, 
70, 9, for ** extracted,”’ r. expected.’ 
71, last line but two, after “* by ” insert way of. 
78, 22, for “ would,” r. could. 
80, 27, for ‘** direct,’’ r. divert. 
83, 11, for “ Aguedau,” r. Agueda; and for “ seem,” r. seems, 
83, 29, for “ ministers,” r. members, 
32, for “ acquire,” r. require. 
106, 29, for ** rests,” r. rest, 
34, for ‘* whom,” r, which, 
109, 7,for “ having,” r. have. 
24, for ** will,” r. wilt. 
24, for * or,” r. of 
110, 4, for * general’s,’”’ r. generals’. 
5, for “ admiral,” r. admiral’s in. 





























From circumstances, unnecessary to detail, some important errata occurred 
inthe True Churchman’s Letter in our last number, which we will thank our 
readersto correct, as far as practicable. The sentence, page 87, last line, be- 
ginning“ The Churchman,” and ending “ Mr. Editor,” should have been in- 
serted asanote on that immediately preceding it, and the note at the foot of 
that page should have been placed at the foot ot the next page, as referring to 
** Nov. 24." line 32, In page 90,1. 6th from bottom, the paragraph should stand 
thus: “If it be acknowledged that some Papists, some Calvinist,, some Turks, 
some Jews, some Pagans, may be saved, they must sure/y consist of not the 
hypocritical, but the sinc.re. Not that they will be saved by their sincerity—they 
wit! be saved by the death of Christ, &c.” to the end. 

Also. page 88, for ‘‘ Proverbs 14, chapter 120,” r. Proverbs, 14th chap. 
12th verse. P. 91, line 7 from bottom, for “as one of,” r.isone of. Page 


92, line 26th, for “does,” r. dost. In line 2, P.S. for ‘ professions,” r, 
professors. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review, &&c. 





VERICOLA’'S ANSWER TO THE TRUE CHURCHMAN. 


SIR,—Your regard for truth will, I doubt not, induce you to admit 
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thisletter intothenext number of yourpublication. I wasmyselfa hearer 
(and an attentive one,)of the Sermon referred to by the writer in your 
last number, who signs himself‘ a True (viz. anarthodox, Churchman,” 
and I do positively declare that the preacher, so tar from uttering the ab- 
surdity imputed to him, that ‘* Judas was sincere when he betrayed his 
Master,” did not so much as mention the name, or even allude in the 
remotest degree to the case of Judas throughout the whole of his 
discourse! ! What then, Sir, are we to think of a person who, under 
an anonymous designation, presumes to utter so direct a talsehood ? 
We cannot be surprised that his other assertions are equally untoanded, 
and contain the most disingenuous misrepresentaiions ; nor fail to per- 
ceive that his sole aim is tu injure, dy any means, the object of his 
attack. That the preacher alluded to is not a Calvinist, may easily be 
perceived from any fair definition which can be given of that term ; 
bat your correspondent seems to have assumed, that whatever is not 
Socinianism, isof necessity Calvinism. That the gentleman alladed 
tois very far from being a declaimer about faith without works (as 
your correspondent would insinuate), is well known to every person 
who hears him, as his sermons are at all times highly practical. It 
appeared to me, and many others who heard the sermon in question, 
that the design of the preacher was to refute the Socinian doctrine, of 
which your correspondent seems so fond, which asserts the innocence 
of error, by stating (which he did most explicitly) its dangerous ten- 
dency, however sincerely adopted, Ly a person who possesses the means 
of arriving at truth. This single observation is sufficient to overthrow 
the whole of your correspondent’s reasoning, or rather invective, 
I am, Sir, your most cbedien! servant, 
VERICOLA, 
Coventry, February 14th, 1812. 


Claims of the Clergy to, seats in the House of Commons. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin. 


Six,—If you should be of opinion that the following letter may tend to 
convince our legislators of their inconsistent and dangerous conduct, 
Jam persuaded that you will give it a place in your invaluable publi- 
cation. 

The following is a petition whichI intended to have got present- 
ed to the house of Commons: but it has been suggesied to me that the 
writers of newspapers and other periodical publications have deter- 
mined that the clergy of the establishment are the most ignorant and 
depraved body of men in the united kingdom ; and that as ‘he legis- 
lature act upon this determination, any attempt of the kind can onty 
tend to injure instead of doing service. 

The humble petition of F. H. sheweth that your petitioner is a 
clergyman of the church of England, and that he was in priest's or- 
ders, at the time when an act was passed to pre ent clergymen 
being members of your honorable House,---that your petitioner cheer- 
fully acquiesced in this disability, from a conviction that the legisla- 
ture did not intend any degradation of the order to which he belong- 
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ed; though it did appear to him that all the professed objects of that 
act, might most easily have been sec ured, without infringing those 
rights, which bad been then acted upon 

Bat that your petitioner is informed, that the honorable members 

of your Mouse, who proposed and matured that measure, have now 
discovered that every man bas an inalienable right to become eligible 
to be a member of your honorable Hose, and that no man who is 
permitted to vote for another, ought to rest eontented under the dis- 
ability of being returned himself. Your petitioner, therefore, hum- 


bly prays such telief as your honorable House shall! in its wisdom think 
fit to gravt him. 


COVENTRY CONTROVERSY. 
Mr. Epiror, 

That man m: y be considered fortunate wlio possesses such self-com- 
mand as to enable him always to avoid controversy, especially on 
subjects of relizion. Religious controversy, indeed, may generally 
be traced to political or party abies ; but allowing the motive itself 
torbe pure, suc h controversy is frequently injurious to our best in- 
terests ; it gives rise to sentiments and feelings s, the suppression of 
which is one of the grand objecis of religion ; and it materially tends 
to loosen those bon i of charity, which ought to unite all men, but 
more especially those who c. il themselves. Christians, in good will 
towards each other. But this aversion to controversy, like every 
other virtue, may be carried to excess ; to such an extent as to be- 
come criminal ; for it we hear an assertion made for the evident pur- 
pose of attempting to injure the character of any individual, it we 
know that assertion to be false, and do not come forward to contradict 
if, we ourselves become participators in the crime. Influenced by 
this consideration, I beg to make a few remarks on the letter of Senex, 
or as he now calls himself “an Orthodox Churchm: an ;" for they are 
one and the same: if, indeed, we were to judge only from the unity 
of design and the similarity of means, we mi ght safely pronounce both 
letters to be the work of one hand. | rejoice that it is so. 1 should lament 


if fwo men could be found who would pursue an end so iniquitous by 
means so base and dishonuourable. 





A man of conscious rectitude 
would shrink back at the ide: of injuring the character of another 
inany way ; bat anonymous atiack is a method adopted only by those 
whose motives will not stand the test of scruti: ry, by those who would 
eomimiit any crime, if they could with equal certainty draw over it 
the veil of secrecy ; but even in this the O. C. has failed, he is well 
known to the writer of these remarks ; and if his name were to be 
made public, this hi is last act would only serve to confism the opinion 
whichis already generally entertained of him. The assumption of 
a fresh signature is, indeed, but a siender disguise, totally insufficient 
to conceal the identity of person ; and although the O. C. in reporting 
the sermon delivered on Sunday morning, the 16th February, takes 
upon lind even another name, some characteristic feature will still 
betray him: ‘* asinus quamvis tyrio spectatus in ostro”—** semper 
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hat orit tardus.” This selfsappointed champion of our church passes sen- 
nse tence on the three letters which appeared in your former number, 

rather in a summary way. I cannot perceive, in the second, that 
ere # seqtimentality” of which he speaks. I have looked, also, for the 
Oe word in Johnson's Dictionary, and there my search has been equally 
le fruitless - of the third letter I say nothing. I know the writer of it : 
b, asthat any thing good should proceed from him, we might, with 
- equal probability, expect to gather ‘‘ grapes of thorns, or figs of 
7 thistles.""—The last letter comes nearer to the point in question ; 
Kk there is something in it which the O. C. scarcely Knows how to an- 

swer. Mark, Mr. Editor, bis ingenuity in evading to answer the 

question—how a dissenter can possibly get into the church? He 

gives no explanaiion himself, but says, “that you, Mr. Editor, can 

inform the public on that point.” He thus shifts the burden from his 
: own to your shoulders : admirable expedient ! There are certain ar- 
1 ticles of belief, to which every one is obliged to subscribe, or give his 
assent, before he can enter the established church: if I rightly under- 
; stand the meaning of the words ‘ assent” and ‘¢ disserit,”” 1 think no 


man can assent to and dissent from the same thing at the same time. 
If the O. C. will prove that any one can, then will I believe that dis- 
senters may be made Bishops—but not till then ; it is true that some 
men pay no regard to the sanctity of an oath—such, indeed, might 
subscribe to our articles, although they disbelieve every word of them; 
but this will not in the least affect the general argument ; as amongst 
the candidates for holy orders, I trust that none such are to be found. 
The O. C. then states, that the writer of the first Jetter says nothing 
in effect, but that the candidate for the living is not a Calvinist. This, 
which the O. C. calls nothing, appears to me to be every thing, it 
is all that is required. Senex affirms, that the candidate is a Calvin- 
ist- the writer of this letter affirms that he is not: surely the O. C. 
will not say that his own anonymous assertion is entitled to greater 
credit than that of any other person ; I will shortly prove that it is 
not entitled toso much. The O. C. concludes his sapient remarks on 
these letters, by emphatically exclaiming, Miserable defenders are ye 
all!!!) Ithink the writers of those letters may fairly retort upon him 
hisown words ; if, indeed, our church trusted for safety to such a de- 
fender, her situation would indeed be deplorable ; but, thank God, 
we may confidently exclaim, ‘‘ non tali auxilio nec defensoribus estis” 
—‘ tempus eget.” I have now to state, that I heard the sermon on 
which the O. C. has made his remarks. I am no Calvinist—T have 
a rooted abhorrence of all the peculiar doctrines of Calvin; yet I 
heard this sermon with infinite satisfaction. I could not discover the 
least particle of Calvinistic leaven intermixed with the doctrine, which 
was that of our church ; and here | would raiber convict the O. C. 
of dulness of intellect, in net understanding, than of wilfal misre- 
presentation in his report of the sermon ; but there is proof so glaring 
that the O. C, cannot avoid the imputation of a stadied falsehood. The 
Q.C. states, that the sermon contained these words ; “*Jadas was 
sincere when he betrayed his master ;" a sentiment so extraordinary 
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could not have escaped any of the bearers; yet not one of the many 
of whom I have enquired heard it. In short, sir, it was never made 
use of ; even the word ‘ Judas’ did not occur once in the whole ser. 
mon ; for the truth of this | would pledge my existence. I am wi. 
ling to appeal to any of the hundreds who were present ; and if this js 
not satisfactory, to the written sermon itself. And yet these very 
words are printed by the O. C. in large letters, purposely to attract 
public attention. ‘This, Mr. Editor, is a strong—a_ stubborn fact ; 
it also furnishes us with a specimen of the honour—the liberality—the 
strict regard to truth—of one who calls himself an ‘* Orthodox 
Churchman.” « I cannot help observing that any society not only of 
Christians, but of honest men, would disgrace themselves by ad. 
mitting such an one as amember. If, after a knowledge of this fact, 
Mr. E. any of your readers believe a single iota of what this Or- 
thodox Gentleman pleases to affirm, I shall sincerely pity his credulity. 
I can only say ‘‘ credat.” The O. C, concludes by saying a great deal 
about what he seems to know very little. On the doctrine of our 
church, I shall specify one of the numerous instances of his igno- 
rance : in quoting the words of our Ninth Article, ‘‘ that man is very 
far gone from original righteousness,”” he seems to be entirely igno- 
rant, that it is in the original ‘ as far as possible,” —** ab originali jus- 
titid quam longissime distet ;"" we are so far departed, indeed, that the 
next line of the same article informs us, that the ‘ flesh Justeth 
always contrary to the spirit.” So that the Tenth Article says ‘* that 
man cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own natural strength and 
good works, to faith and calling upon God: wherefore the next 
article informs us, ‘‘ that we are accounted righteous before God, only 
Jor the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith—and not 
Jor our own works,” Nevertheless good works are pleasing and ac- 
ceptable to God, as being the test of faith; and, indeed, with good 
works, faithis of no avail, or, in the language of scripture, ‘‘dead.” 
Thus the Christ died to take away the sins of the whole world ; yet 
the blessing of salvation is not forced upon any—co-operation is ne- 


cessary, on our part—it will not be given unless we ask—we must 
knock before the door will be opened unto us. 


Favoisvé. 
Coventry, Feb. 18th, 


The Bible Society, and Mr. Vansittart’s Letter to the Editor. 





Six,— Permit me to offer, through the medium of your Magazine, 
a few remarks on a subject which has frequently attracted your notice, 
and which is likely to become every day of greater importance ; I 
mean the British and Foreign Bible Society. Much as has been ad- 
vanced in commendation of the institution, and widely as its connec- 
tions have been extended, I am far from being satisfied as to its free- 
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dom, from dangerous consequences, to the Church estabjished in 
these kingdoms ; and this, Sir, is an object never, but least of all in 
religions matters, to be lost sight of by those who adhere to her com- 
munion from a conviction that she is founded upon the Apostles, and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone. 

A letter was lately addressed to Dr. Marsh, Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, in the University of Cambridge, by Mr. Nicholas Vansittart 
which is said to have made a strong impression upon many members 
of the University, and to have induced them to declare in favour of 
the proposed Auxiliary Bible Society. Knowing Mr. Vansittart to 
be a gentleman possessing considerable talent, and also one of the 
most zealous and active supporters of the Society, I supposed that this 
impression must have been made by Mr. Vansittart having obviated, if 
indeed it were possible, some of the objections which have been re- 
peatedly urged against it. But this does not appear to have been the 
case; and the members of the University, who were influenced by 
the letter, must I think have been rather persuaded by its style, its soe 
lemnity and sententiousness, than convinced by its arguments. This 
letter has now been submitted to the public through the newspapers, 
with the view, as I imagine, of giving toit the widest possible cir- 
culation ; and as it comes from the pen of a Vice-president of the 
society, it may in some measure be regarded as an official and autho~- 
rized paper. Whether, however, this be really the case, is not at all 
material. I have perused it with attention, and, in my judgment, 
the charge that the British and Foreign Bille Society is dangerous to 
the Established Church, remains in full force; equally unrefuted by 
Mr. Vansittart, as by those who have gone before him, on the same 
side of the question. It is not in the hope of convincing Mr. Van- 
sittart of the delusion under which he appears to labour, but with the 
more humble view of guarding placemen against being led into error 
by the sanction which a name so respectable and influential as his 
cannot fail to give, that I take the liberty of addressing you. We are 
told that the letter in question owes its origin to Dr. Marsh's address 
tothe senate of Cambridge. A copy of this address I have not 
hitherto been able to procure ; but, from the tenor of the reply, I 
conclude that it contains reasons for not becoming a member of the 
British and Foreign Bible society ; andas Dr. Marsh's reasons are no 
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doubt much more powerful than those offered in the following pages, 
Lexceedingly lament that it has not been more generally diffused. 

‘© The sole and exclusive object of the Bible society, so far as jt 
respects the united kingdom, is the circulation of the authorized 
translation of the Scriptures, without note or comment. I should, ag 
a member of the Church, be very sorry tothink that the devout study 
of the Scriptures, could lead tothe disregard of our Liturgy; on 
the contrary, I should hope it would produce a more general acknow- 
ledgment of its excellence.” 

Plausible indeed th's o/ject appears, and I by no means question the 
sincerity of the hope. Butlet us examine them more closely. 

The Society consists of men of almost every tongue under heaven,— 
of all sects and denominations of Christians,—of churchmen and 
dissenters, believers and unbelievers ; and its object is ‘* the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures without note or comment.” 

Now, for whose use are the Scriptures to be thus circulated ? Prin- 
cipally for that of the poor and unlearned, of those wko have little 
Jeisare, and not much disposition for reflection. 

And can we suppose that such persons will be led to entertain a 
higher regard for our liturgy, from reading the Bible without note or 
comment? No. As reasonably might we expect that the child, 
who barely knows the letters of the Greek alphabet, should discover 
the beauties and excellencies of Homer. One, and that not the least 
considerable, of the offices of the Christian ministery, is to ¢eack men, 
as well as to enforce and persuade themto their duty. The Jews 
before the coming of our Saviour, had their lible,—the law and the 
prophets in their hands, and yet the priests read it in their ears, and 
erplained it to them; and why ? because there were many things 
in it hard tobe understood. The case isthe same under the Chris- 
tian dispensation. All men are not formed for study and meditation. 
The right use of reason, if I: may so speak, is a gift but to few. 

How then, Task, isa “ more general” acknowledgment, of the 
excellence of our liturgy likely to be produced. Not certainly by 
the undirected, unassisted reading of those for whose use the Bible 

is principally circulated. ‘The ministers-of the establishment may con- 
vince their own hearers of its excellence, and thereby retain theif 
flock within their fold, but what more can they do ? Little or nothing. 


For, ni the first place, how seldom can a dissenter be prevailed upon 
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to listen with impartiality to an argument on the subject ? And in the 
next, how few dissenters are there among those that will listen, who 
have not stronger inducements for alienating themselves from the 
Church, than arguments founded on and supported by truth can of 
themselves overpower ? /¥Ve believe the basis of the Church of Eng- 
land to bethe Bible; dissenters do and will believe otherwise. 

It need not here be stated how large a portion of the people have 
withdrawn from our. communion. The fact is notorious. The teach- 
ers whom they follow have discovered, or pretend to have disco 
vered, defects or errors, or corruptions, in the doctrine, or discipline, 
or constitution, of our church. This they avow by their dissent ; 
and they also avow the bible to be the basis on which ¢heir religious 
system isfounded. Now, what they believe, or profess to believe, 
themselves, they must necessarily wish their followers to believe ; 
and to accomplish their wishes will be no difficult task, for there is 
hardly any doctrine, however absurd, or even impious, which may not 
derive a colourable support from some part of the Scriptures: and 
we are not without instances of the wicked ingenuity of men in 
wresting the sacred oracles to the aid of their own pre-conceived 
systems, witness the Socinian translation lately published, a work 
than which one more audacious and abominable, has not issued from 
the press, in modern times. 

Hence I infer that we have no ground to hope that any converts 
will be made to the establishment from the circulation of the bible ; 
but, on the other hand, that there is reason to fear that those who 
are already in crror, may thereby be more deeply involved therein, 

Again. The Bible is to be dispersed throughout the kingdom by 
men of every sect, whether religious or irreligious ; for as no test is 
required at admission, save what a guinea can furnish, it is fair to 
conclude, and facts will warrant the conclusion, that many of the 
members of this society have no religion. If, then, these persons cir 
culate the bible, what is their object in so doing? We will suppose 
that they have read it themselves, and yet they refuse their assent to 
those truths, those grand and fundamental truths, which it contains, 
truths on which the Christian believer rests his hopes of salvation. 
Can we fora moment imagine the object to be that others should 
draw conclusions, and imbibe principles, and acknowledge doctrines, 
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at variance with their own? By no means. One who ‘well knew 
the workings of the human heart has told us, that ‘it is the na. 
tural effect of the pride of man to labour to infuse his sentiments 
and recommend his practice to others.” 

I therefore further infer, that Bibles circulated by the above de. 
scription of ‘persons, are neither likely to angment the number of the 
members of the Established Church, nor to produce a more general 
acknowledgment of the excellence of her liturgy: but this is not 
all; instead of a blessing, is there not some danger of their becom- 
ing a snare to the receivers, and that that which might have been for 
their establishment in pure religion, may be unto them an occasion 
of falling into error, of disclaiming and of being disclaimed by the 
Saviour of the world >? For if we are persuaded that the faith which 
we hold is the true faith, that which was taught by Christ and his 
apostles,-—then it follows that such as walk not with us, such as dis- 
allow, or disbelieve, doctrines which we maintain to be essential to 
salvation—are in error; since those scriptures inform us that ‘ there 
is but one faith.” 

Thus far I have attempted to shew that no advantage is likely to 
result to the church, established in these kingdoms, from the circula- 
tion of the bible without note or comment. It were well if no dis- 
advantage could be apprehended from it. But what, I ask, must 
the mass of the people think upon seeing such an incongruous 
mixture of persons as the British and Foreign Bible society consists 
of uniting in such an object? Will they not immediately conclude 
that difference of creeds can make no difference as to the probability 
of salvation? That those who confess Jesus Christ to be the Son 
of God and the Saviour of the world, and those who do not confess, 
are equally in the way to Heaven. They see a bishop of the church 
of England joining with a Socinian, an Arian, and a Quaker, in 
disseminating the scriptures, those scriptures from which they are 
to draw their form of faith and rule of life. They see these discor- 
dant sects all zealous in the cause, and each promoting the wishes 
of each. Why then, they will say, should we “ search the serip- 
tures?” Qdur belief cannot be’ of any importance ; it cannot affect 
our future sigte, whether we have been baptized im the name of 
Christ, and worship him as God, or whether we deny his divinity, 
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and worship graven images! Here then is a consequence, a natural 
and a necessary consequence, of the union of churchmen with dis- 
senters. Men will become indifferent; and many a member of our 
establishment, whose attachment to it is now lukewarm, will by 
and by wax cold. From indifference to hostility and infidelity the 
descent is short and easy. The church will lose her members, and 
they will be in danger of losing their souls. 

Such, Sir, is the general view which I entertain of the tendency 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; but before I conclude, suffer 
me to offer a few further remarks on some passages of Mr, Van- 
sittart’s letter. 

It is stated that “ in the general meetings, in which alone all 
“ points affecting the constitution of the society must be decided, 
“ the members of the church must have a weight in proportion to 
“ their numbers and consequence. 

If then all subscribers are admitted to vote at general meetings, 
and there should be a majority of dissenters, itis in their power to 
alter the constitution of the society. That the dissenters should 
constitute a majority, at some future time, if, indeed, they do not 
at present, is not perhaps very improbable: and does Mr. Vansit- 
tart imagine that they wil not alter the constitution of the society, 
if such alteration should appear favourable to their views ? He cannot, 
He knows too much of history and of human nature to entertain such 
an opinion. . Nay, has not an alteration of the constitution of the 
Society been already attempted ? This cannot be denied. Itdid not 
succeed it is true: but need it be said why? What should we 
think of a general who in attempting to blow up a fortification should 
order the train to be fired before the mine was opened? The dis- 
senters are not so unskilled in tactics. They know when and where 
to strike the blow ; and it is not a small proof of their skill and 
subtlety, that they have seduced so many of our Own corps to renounce 
their allegiance, and fight under the banners of the enemy. 

Mr. Vansittart tells us, that if an alteration should_be made in 
the constitution of the society, the members of the establishment 
would withdraw ‘* themselves ;" but it would then be too late. The 
dissenters will have secured their object, and will be left to prosecute 
their further views without any obstruction, They will have their 
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212 Miscelianies. 
auxiliaries in every corner of the empire, and how shall we be able 
to oppose so powerful a confederacy. , 

As tothe ‘* managing committee,” Mr. V. says that -in it “ the 
church must have a constant majority,” but upon examining the 
laws and regulations of the society this does not appear ; for, besides 
the president, vice-presidents, and thirty-six members who are elected 
members of the committee, every governor, whether for /ife or for 
a year, avd every clergyman or dissenting minister, ‘‘ are entitled to 
attend and vote at al] meetings of the committee,” so that this con. 
stant majority, infavour of the church, is not so evident as Mr. V, 
would have us believe: 

One passage of Mr. V.’s letter is too remarkable to be passed over 
without notice. ‘* Among the vice-presidents are already numbered 
** one of the archbishops of Ireland, and five English, and two 
** Trish bishops. J doubt whether the society for promoting Chris- 
** tian knowledge which now, as you observe, enjoys the coun- 
tenance of the whole episcopal bench, was, at so short a period 
from its formation, honoured with the support of so large a body 
‘** of the prelates.” If this be meant as a sneer at the weakness 
of the infancy of the society for promoting Christian knowledge, it 
certainly comes with an ill grace from one who has Jong been in 


the number of its members, for Mr. V.as he tells us, is ‘* an old 
member,” 


oe 


ee 


Perhaps it is merely a triumphant statement of the superior vigour 
and forwardness of his more highly-valued society. It cannot be 
meant as an argument in favour either of the purity of the motives, 
or of the propriety of the object of the society. Names and num- 
bers do not constitute argument. The multitude, as well as the few, 
may be in error. Archbishops and bishops are indeed the guardians of 
the church, but they, like otber guardians, sometimes slumber. Perhaps 
Mr. Joseph Lancaster's system was supported by as many prelates as 
Mr. V. has enumerated,and yet it does not appear that that system was 
worthy of their support. Indeed, between the two cases there is a 
very striking analogy. ‘They both have abroad basis ; so broad, that 
all Christians, and all that are not Christians, may stand upon it ;— 
their professed objects are the same ; they are both cordially embraced 
and zealously supported by dissenters ; they are both very specious; 
and they both tend to the overthrow of the church. 
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Mr. V. apprehends danger to the church from ‘* charchmen with- 
drawing from the society.” The time, I believe, is not far distant 
when they must do it ; and it were surely better to retrace their steps 
while they stand on safe ground, than to proceed ull they are hur- 
ried down the precipice. As to the advantages of ‘* churchmen co-ope- 
rating with dissenters in religious matters,” they appear to me 
very questionable. Can Mr. V. point out a single instance in which 
a dissenter has been restored to church communion by -the present 
of a bible from any member of the society ? Can he state a case 
in which any body of men, consisting principally of dissenters, 
hasever contributed to the prosperity or security of the established 
church ;‘ or has, even for any length of time, maintained a neutrality ? | 
Examine into the labours of any dissenting society throughout the 
country, no matter for what purpose the society was formed, and 
will you not invariably find that conversion to their sect is one, and 
most frequently a mainconcern ? Increase and multiply is their 
prevailing maxim. And is it from such a quarter that Mr. V.. would 
flatter us with hopes of a more general acknowledgment ot the 
excellence of our liturgy? The idea is too absurd, too abhorrent 
from all past experience, to be for a moment admitted. 

Perhaps, from what I have advanced, it may be supposed that I am 
an enemy to the circulation of the bible. By no means. It is only 
to the mode of circulating it that I object. I see no good likely to 
result to the church, from an union of her members with dissenters? 
and I see noreason why the society for promoting Christian knowledge 
May not answer every purpose of the bible society, so far at least 
as relates to members of the established church. Is it not at all times 
ready to furnish bibles to any amount? Has it not printed the scrip- 
tures in various languages ? Has it not contributed largely to the print- 
ing of them in others? Is it not willing to carry the gospel to all 
nations of the earth? Its labours may not perhaps have been so 
extensive as those of the British and Foreign bible society; it may 
not have ** preached the gospel in fifty-four languages ;”’ but if its 
means had been adequate to the work, will Mr, V. have the hardihood 
to say that it would not have attempted and have accomplished it ? 
No; I 4m sure he will not. Should it be asked, why its means 
have not been adequate to the work, Iwill leave it to Mr. Vansittart 
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and other subscribers to the British and Foreign bible society to answer 


the question. 
I remain, Sir, 


Your's faithfully, 


A. B, 
‘January 28th, 1812. 


On the necessity for additional Churches. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 

Sin,—Although these may not be the days of absolute persecu- 
tion, they are certainly the days of danger and vexation to the Es. 
tablished Church. And yet, strange delusion ! the dust of modern 
** liberality of sentiment,” has been so liberally, and so artfully 
thrown into the eyes of numbers, that they are on this subject blind. 
The physician watches with delight the progress and success of his 
favourite medicine. I have witnessed with no light satisfaction, the 
vast, and (pardon me for the expression) the unexpected effects of 
your unremitting exertious. There are now strong symptoms of re- 
turning life in suspended animation. Members of the kstablished 
Church, begin at length to. see the dangersto which it is exposed. 
Though the ‘ Dissenting Interest,* may hail the rapid appro: ich of 
those times in which the religious interests of the state appear des- 
tined to undergo some politics al modification,” iet us not cease to 
hope, and to pray, and to use our own endeavours, tha our religious 
establishment, and our political constitution, may remain, from within 
an‘ from without, unshaken. 

In the days of our forefathers, many edifices for the service of re- 
ligion were built and | berally endowed by individuals, in gratitude to 
the alm’ ighty for success in enterprize, or safety trom impending dan- 
ger. Mansions, columns, and statues are-erected, and justly, i in honour 
of our naval and military heroes. But, shall national feeling bestow 
all upon the mere instrnment of its success and of its comparative 
Safety? Has it nothing left fora monument of its gratitude to that 
** Lord of Hosts,” who has commanded the angel of victory to unfurl 
our banners in every quarter of the globe?) On what Cathedral, of 
Church, or even Chapel, do we read, or will posterity be enabled to 
trace, any thing like the following incription 

Deo: Max: Ormhip: 
Ob gallos, in A®gypto, aut in Hispania, &c. &e. 
Bello subactos, &c. Ke. 


If, in those times when the pure light of the Gospel was considera 
bly darkened by Superstition, 





to gain a soul's repose, 
Long-arched aisles, and cloistered convents’ rose, 
Whose mouldering ruins grey, with ivy twin’d, 
Give melancholy pleasure to ‘he mind, 
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* Prospectus of a Newspaper, ‘‘ The Dissenter. 
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in these times, when the gospel shines with meridian splendour, and 
the nation has _ received, and is still receiving, blessings and protection 
unparalleled in its annals, 


Shall no cathedrals, checquer'd o'er with frieze, 
No spire, noturret, rise thro’ tufted trees ? 


But, Mr, Editor, we ask not for costly structures in these times of 
distress. How far the legislature may be inclined to make any offer- 
ings of gratitude to the almighty, even of plain and simple buildings 
for the established religion, I pretend not even to guess. The want 
of them is universally allowed. It must, however, be a heartfelt 
satisfaction to every true churchman to find, that the ancient spirit of 
doing honour to God, and service to mankind, by the erection of 
churches ; is reviving among individuals. Your pages have lately re- 
corded one imstance. It would be peculiarly offensive to the mind of 
a gentleman of my acquaintance, or | would enable you to record 
another. Thus far I hope I may venture to say, as a stimulus to others 
who are rich in this world’s goods, that he is about to build and endow 
achurch at his own individual expence, ina very poor and populous 
neighbourhood—an expence calculated at not less than 10,0001. And 
yet he is no miserly recluse who satisfies his conscience by such a sa- 
crifice. He has passed through the busy scenes of life with piety and 
integrity. Moreover, he has a large family. But, as I am convinced 


that, 


He builds to God, and not to Fame, 


I will cease, lest I should ofténd. 

There was, when last I travelled through it, in the Joyal, liberal, 
and patriotic town of Birmingham; a large unfinished building, which 
was once intended for a free church. I know not how the money ad- 
vanced has been expended, But whether well or ill, isnot now the 
question. If we suffer a church to remain so long in the same unfinish- 
ed siate, yagua yuwurla Suopenco— we shall justly be ridiculed. 

Had this been a building for the use of the ‘* Dissenting Interest,” 
many a cottage would have been laid under a three-penny contri- 
bution. Calvinists within and without the pale of the Church, and 
Unitarian sects who stand on opposite extreme verges of christianity, 
if indeed, the latter be within the verge, Quakers, Anabaptists, In- 
dependents, Methodists, would have made collections in support of 
the good cause, viz—the interest of Dissent. That the building in 
question remaius unfinished is an undoubted proof, that the trade of 
Birmingham is bad.— Were it as in times past, a thousand purses 
would be unstrung. His Majesty has nota more loyal town in his 
dominions, or one of a similar description more attached to the Es- 
tablished Church. It is always invidious to glance at the revenues 
of other men. ‘There are persons whose ecclesiastical revenues have 
been nearly doubled within these few years. Did their acts of hos- 
pitality, and public or private munificence, bear even a distant pro- 
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portion tosuch increase, the world would have cause to rejoice at 
their prosperity. 
I am, your’s, &c. 


Feb. 10, 1812. F. De Courcey. 






The 25th day of June, 1814, the calculated time*of the accomplisi- 
ment of the dissolution of the Turkish Empire, predicted in the 
Revelations, 

To the Editor. 

Str,—The person who addresses you is one whose studies bave 
been particularly employed upon the Christian prophecies ; and who 
has it in contemplation at no distant period to collect his observations, 
wndofter them to the public under the tide of ‘* England, safe and trium- 
phant.” On some points he apprehends he can communicate, and on 
others he seeks, information ; and he would willingly attain both his 
objects through the medium of your widely-extended publication. 
The accompanying remarks are upon a subject highly interesting, 


o 
They are presumed to be oiiginal, and are literally copied from some 


manuscript observations, 

* And the sixth angel poured out his vial upon the river, the great 
‘ Euphrates, and the water thereot was oned up.’ (Rev. xvi. 12.) 

Rivers.and fountains are kingdoms and their rulers, » The river, the 
great, must be a kingdom very great, or an empire. As the Eu- 
phrates, it must be the river, the great, of chap, ix. which by universal 
consent is the Ottoman empire. ‘To Isaiah xix. the exhaustion of the 
waters of the Nile reprefents the subversion of the government of 
Egypt. The Ottoman or ‘Turkish name and empire are now to cease 
from those regions which, under the second trumpet, their mystic 
waters overflowed. 

By loose computations which do not make the least pretension to 
accuracy, I would introduce a calculation of the very day of a future 
event. Nay, with the book of Revelation in my right hand, I will 
point with my left to the very hour of the fall of our Turco-Roman 
empire, and brave the certain ridicule of thirty years. The world 
will deem the event of the trial hazardous ; and therefore, while with 
strictest propriety it requires the strongest evidence, when advanced 
as positive proof, will allow me to open my cause with the plea of 
mere probabilities, deduced on one band from prophecy, and on the 
other trom the aspect of European politics. 

Ali the vials, according to Mr. Faber's calculation, are to be finished 
inthe year 1800. Twenty years have now elapsed since the second 
vial was poured out upon the revolutionary sea of France ; and we 
Muay conjecture that the termination of the third may lead us or five 
years longer, or to the year 1818. Forty and eight years will then 
remain for the four last vials and the two conspicuous intervals. But 
the last vial isso crowded with events, that we may fairly allow it an 
extraordinary six years. There will then remain forty-two for the 
four vials and two intervals, which will allow upon the average seven 
years for each of, the six portions of time, and the sixth vial will 
chiefly lie between 1840 and 1850, or if we push the calculation to a 
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closer answer, the time of the sixth vial, the crash of the Eastern em- 
ire, will be in the year 1845. 

There is confessedly no correctness in this computation; yet is 
there something not unworthy notice ; for we can neither suppose the 
seventh vial and the preceding interval of preparation to be crowded 
into a mere point’ of time, nor diffused into a period which has no 
correspondence with the others. We may say the same of the inter- 
yal of declaration and the fourih and fifth vials. 

In all human appearance the Turkish monarchy cannot stand long, 
bat neither does it seem that is it vet tottering to its fall. Tt bas had 
strength enough reneatediy to baffle what has been called the colossal 
power of Russia ; and the jealousy of the Eusopean powers may pro- 
long its existence beyond the naturaiterm, Yet the conquest of Tur- 
key may not be the work of aday ‘* To an invading army, Mr. 
Thornton has observed, in his Present State of Turkey, there may be 
opposed a resistance by no means to be despised. Every motive of 
enthusiasm, patriotism, and private interest, confirms the aversion of 
the Turks to the dominion of foreigners. 

Thirty years, therefore, may be about the term which human cal- 
culation would allow to the existence of the Turkish empire, and 
about thirty years might seem the more probable time from the posi- 
tion among the vials. Thus has the cause been opened, and the 
mind, perhaps, prepared to receive with less hesitation the following 
statement deduced from the ninth chapter. 

The cessation of the crusades unbound the four angels of Euphrates 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century. These four angels are the 
four Turkish sultanies, the capitals of which were Bagdad, Damascus, 
Aleppo and Iconium. Othman united in one monarchy, the four 
Tarkish sultanies, and turned his ar.ns against the Constantinopolitan 
monarchy. The Constantinopolitan monarchy, or Eastern empire, 
was one third part of men; another was the African third; another 
the Western empire. The Eastern third was slain by them, and was 
to continue slain an hour, anda day, anda month, anda year. They 
were prepared for this fifteen days, one year, thirty years, and three 
hundred and sixty years, in order that for that time they might slay 
the Eastern third of men. 

“ The military judgment and astrological knowledge of Mahomet 
advised him, says Gibbon, to expect the morning, the memorable 
twenty-ninth 6f May, in the fourteen hundred and fifty third year of 
the Christian era.” 

‘* From the first hour of the memorable twenty-ninth of May, 
disorder and rapine prevailed jn Constantinople, till the eighth hour 
of the same day, when the sultan himself passed in triumph through 
the gate of St. Romanus, On the saine day, or on the ensuing Friday, 
the muvexin or crier ascended the most lofty turret of St. Sophia, and 
proclaimed the ezan or public invitation in the name of God and his 
prophet. The imam preached ; and Mahomet the second performed 
the namaz of prayer and thanksgiving on the great altar, where the 
Christian mysteries had so lately been celebrated before the last of the 
Ceesars.” 
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That, last of the Casars having accomplished all the duties of a 
general and a soldier, was long seen and finally lost. Amidst the 
tumult he fell, by an unknown hand, and his body was buried under 
a mountain of slain. The empire was subverted, the emperor fallen, 
the religion of the empire was trampled in the dust -by the Moslem 
conquerors, ‘* Constantinople no longer appertains to the Roman 
historian.” The third part of Christian men are now slain, and the 
dominion of the conquerors is to endure three hundred and ninety-one 
years and fifteen days. It is tc endure until June 25th, 1844, having 
allowed an addition of twelve days for the alteration of the style. At 
that day, nay, on that morning, will Constantinople, the Eastern em- 
pire, cease to belong to the Euphratean horsemen. Singular is the 
accuracy of the date on which Constantinople fell; more singular, 
more momentous, will be the hour when it falls again. I shall make 

* BO Comment on the probable effeet of the accomplishment of this pro- 
phecy. It may in a wonderful manner open the eyes of whole na- 
tions. , 

I know that it has been the fashion to date these 391 years as prior 
to the slaying, but no commentators have been able to bring out any 
thing like the requisite time. I apprehend that Cutahi and Came- 
niec, from which some have been pleased to date, are names too 
much unknown in history to be the subject of prophecy. That their 
first victory wasin 1281 is absolutely denied. Indeed, that victory 
seemed too insignificant for Gibbon to notice. If then not of sufficient 
consequence for a voluminous historian, confined to the very subject, 
itcan scarcely belong to prophecy. Then as to the days, we do not 
know the exact days of any of those very ancient events; we now 
never can know them, except by a miracle, and consequently the 
peculiarity of the fifteen days is on this supposition utterly lost to the 
world, If this prophecy proceeded from the providence of Gop, that 
providence was in a measure bound (am I speaking indecorously ?) to 
preserve the historical memory of the exact days of events calculated 
exact days. Otherwise, he who overrules all events would be incon- 
sistentin his plans! This objection falls with force upon every pos- 
sible system which reckons by years, and would drop the days as 
Insignificant. I confess that I have perplexed myself more in the vain 
endeavour to find this prior date, calculated even by years, than in 
any other part of the prophecies, to which subject I have given, and I 
hope notin vain, a great portion of my life. Onno system, in no 
possible combination of dates, could I find satisfaction, I have before 
me sheets full of attempts, which met the ill success they deserved. 
An attentive examination of the passage made it at last apparent that 
the era isnot to feyin until the third part are formally s/ain, which 
did not take place until the Eastern Christian empire became extinct, 
by the fall of Constantinople at the specified day and hour. 

Some commentators, chagrined at their disappointment upon this 
date, have, as usual, endeavoured to cut the knot they could not 
untie; and have been bold enough to deny that there is any allotted 
pericd to the Turkish power. ‘They say that they were prepared 
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against a certain hour, day, month, and year, in the counsels of 
God! But what event great or sinall has not been thus prepared ? No 

other comment need be made than the note of admiration. Accord- 
ing to the proprieties of the prophetical language, the slaying of the 
third part of men must be by one great open action. The component 
men may be individually ki'led even to the extermination of a third ; 
but this is not the slaying of the third part of men. This is, perhaps, 
the prophetical tormenting. The permanent exunction of an empire, 
must be designed under the slaying of the corporate third part of men. 
The event must happen in one day. Neither symbolical nor natural 
propriety will allow. a slaying of any person to be the work of three 
hundred and ninety-one days and an hour. ‘The Euphratean horsemen 
slay the third part of men; and are, thencetor ward, prepared tocon- 
tinue their appointed time in existence. 

Thus does the averaged time of the vials, and the political aspect of 
affairs, give a fair probability that this great final exhaustion of the 
Euphratean waters will take place a/out the year 1845; Thus does, I 
am convinced, the prophecy demand that it should take place on the 
morning of the 25th of June, 1844: Thus do I boldly hazard the cal- 
culation, nor shrink, I say, from the sceptical ridicule of thirty years. 

The purpose of this exhaustion of the Euphratean waters, I may on 
some future occasion present to you, It has hitherto, I am convinced, 
been entirely misunderstood. 

I have the honour to be, 
With great respect, 
Mr. Editor, 
Your most obedient, 
C.N. 
February, 1812. CANTAB, 


Miscellames. 


Superannuated Curates. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
In asking you to make more generally known the charity afier mene 
tioned by inserting the following advertisement in the miscellaneous 
partof the Antijacobin Review, Iam convinced I shall not ask in 
vain. The zealous support you have invariably given to the establish- 
ed church, and the ability with which you have defended it and its 
members, from the attacks of sectarists and others, induces me to hope 
you will recommend to the patronage of your readers the reestablish- 
ment of Bishor Gower’s excellent and liberal asylum for superan- 
annuated curates. 
; Russeu, 
Liverpool, February 18th, 1812. 


Society for promoting -Christian knowledge and church union, in the 
diocese of St. David's. Superannuated curates. Bishop Gower's | 
charity. 

An asylum for poor clergymen, incapacitated for their professional 
duties by age or infirmity, was established at Swansea, in the four- 
teenth century, by the liberality of Bishop Gower. The church 
was deprived of this very valuable establishment in the six. 



























































































































































































































220 Miscellanies. 

teenth century, by a most unfortunate abuse of the reformation, 

It is proposed by the society for promoting Christian knowledge and 
church union in the diocese of St, David's, to restore this long-lost 

’ charity, by the aid of public ear pied ; and some progress has 
been happily made in the collection of a fund for its re-estabjishment, 
The object of this fund, in iabede as its means increase, will 
be, not only to relieve the aged and infirm curate from duties, to 
wl hich he is incompetent, but to enable poor incumbents, labouring 
under similar incapacities, to retire from their public duties, and 
to provide a competent su! bstitute. Its present purpose is confined 
to the relief of superannuated cufates. 

By the benefactions already contributed, the society have placed 
in the pablie funds the sum of 704]. 6s. 6d. out of the interest of 
which they are enabled, at present, to provide an annuity of 25]. 
for one worthy man, whois disabled from parochial duty. They 
have now in view another candidate for a similar benefaction, an 
aged curate, who is about 77 years cf age, and is perfectly deaf, 
and by other infirmities of age become quite unequal to his ministerial 
duties. The society beg to call the attention of the public, to the 
distressing case of the aged clergyman now recommended to them, 
and of the parish, hich must be unavoids bly suilering from his 
defective services ; and at the same time to solicit their benevolent aid 
towards re-establishing permanent and effectual means for the relicf 
of similar distress. ‘The society trusts that, if they can establish 
adequate means of education for the young, and of protection for 
the old, they will have secured two strong holds for the established 
church, Contributions to this charity will be placed in the public 
tunds, and appropriated to the benefit ot superannuated curates. 

Original foundation and endowment of the charity. 

Nos Heuricus de Goheria, Episcopus Ménevensis, ne caci Sacer- 
dotes, decrepiti, viribusque destituti, et alii pauperes in Episcopatu 
Menevensi, suis in perpetuum careant alimentis, in scandalum Cleri 
et ecclesiz mendicantes, de cousensu domini nostri Regis Angliz, et Do- 
ininorum loci, queddam Hospitale in honorem beati David, Archie- 
piseopi, p: atroni nostri, de terris et possessionibus pat rimonii nostri 
in Swaynes, et allis adquisitis, pro sex capellanis fundamus in Swaynes 
pracdict : &c. collatione dictoram Magistratus et vicaria, cum vaca- 
werint, Novis et successoribus nostris Episcopis, qui pro tempore fue- 
rint, et capitule Ecclesia nostra Menevensis, sede yacante, reservata. 
Dat, apad Swaynes Calend, Augusti Anno Domini 1332, ac Anno 
Regni Regis Edw. 3. sexto, et consecrat. nostra 5. 

Adam, (piscopus Menevensis; appropriavit Ecclesiam de Oyster- 
movth, cujus Ecclesia Magister sive Custos Hospitalis in Swaynes 
fuit patronus. Dat. Mar. 11. Anno Domini 1379. et anno consecrat 
nostra 18, (Sraruta Eccles, Meneven.) 

By the dissolution of religious houses, this charity was Jost to the 
church. This was one of many cases, perhaps upavoidable in that un- 
settied period, is which the true principle of the reformation was 
forgotten. ‘The charity might have been reformed and improved, 
without being abolished. Some lost charities and patronage have 
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been restored to the church by the piety and munificence of their 
lay patrons. This charity, we hope, will be restored by the clergy 
and the public. 

Subscriptions are received ty the Rural Deans of the diocese, by 
the two Curates in each deanery who collect for this fund, by the Rev. 
T. Price, Carmartheu, and by Messrs. Hoare, bankers, Iicet-street, 
London. 


Salutary attention to morals in the University of Oxford. 
Tu the Editor of the Antijacotin Review. 


Sir,—I am happy to say that your excellent review now begins to 
be much more properly appreciated, and particularly at this Univer- 
sity, where it is gaining ground rapidly. Of late I attribute this to 
your very excellent critique on the Oxford University romance, St. 
Irvyne, on the subject of which I now trouble you with these few 
lines. This iniquitous and absurd romance is attributed to the pen 
of avery young gentleman, who I understand is heir toa title and 
a landed estate of ten thousand a year, which he will, if he lives, 
be in possession of very soon. And this reputed author was not 
long after the publication of this romance, expelled the University, in 
consequence of the freedom with which he avowed his very sin- 
guiarly wicked sentiments. He had a companion in the college, 
who was expelled at the same time. These facts appear to have 
been kept out of all the public prints, but I think their promulgation 
will do good, as they will at once hold out a warning to others, and 
prove to the world, that a vigilant eye is still kept in this University 
over improprieties of conduct. 

Your well wisher, 
AN OXFORD COLLEGIAN. 

Oxford University, Feéruary 8th, 1812. 


Report says that our ex-collegian, on being Ciscountenanred by his 
friends, ran off with a young lady of nofortune, to Scotland, after 
avery sudden acquaintance, and has married her. I presume in re- 


_ | 
venge - 
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A Hymn 


To le sung at the opening of a Chapel, ly a certain sect who are now 
dedicating their Chapels to the Saints. 
(To the tune of Sternhold and Hopkins.) 
Come listen now, ye people all, 
Give ear to what I say: 


Be liberal to build this house, 
For we have nought to pay. 
Cuorvs. 

And a begging we will go, go, go, 

And a leg—ging we will go. 
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Oor abbeys and our sacred domes 
Have long in ruins lain : 
But by your aid and zeal we hope 
They shail revive again. 
And a begging, &c. 





Then set your shoulders to the work, 
Be instant night and day : ; 
Nor ever murmur at your lot, 
But constantly obey. 
And a begging, &c. 


We all are poor, ye know full well, 
Have neither house nor lands : 
But yet we rule, and still shall keep 
The power in our hands, 
And a begging, &c. 


The ghostly power which we claim, 
Is surely all divine : 
With this the secular we mix, 
And studiously combine. 
And a begging, &c. 


The key of knowledge is our own, 
Originally given : 
But other keys we keep in use, 
To shut and open heav'n. 
And a beggin , Xc. 


The saints attend whene’er we call, 
And listen to our pray'r : 
And when a temple we erect, 
They all assemble there. 
7 And a begging, &c 


Saint George and Peter we have got, 
Our budget never fails : 
Saint David and bis num'rous clerks, 
And Winifred in Wales. 
And a begging, &c. 


Saint Andrew and Saint Columb Kill 
Upon the Scottish shore : 
And many others in our list, 
We fervently implore. 
And a begging, &c. 


Old Erin, long renown'd for saints, 
Affords us not a few : 

With great saint Patrick at their head, 
And holy Bridget too. 

Anda begging, &c. 





Poeiry. 


The Druids, "mid their circling stones, 

Adored in open air: 
And cut, with sacred golden hooks,* 

The missletoe with care. 

And a begging, &c. e 

But we prefer a vaulted roof, 

A painted lofty pile: 
With galleries and winding stairs, 

A broad and splendid aisle. 

And a begging, Xe. 


The gold we put to better use, 
Than cropping plants or trees : 
We love the honey, but we leave 
The gathering it to bees. 
And a begging, &c. 


Now lend an hand and ope your putse, 
To build our stately piles : 
And we will celebrate your names 
Throughout the British Isles, 
And a begging, &c. 


For rich and lib’ral folks we keep 
A wide and open door : 

But on the left the narrow one 
Is only for the poor, . 

And a begging, Xe. 


T hope no croakert} here is found, 
For who dare us gainsay ? 

Old Johnny Bull must bear the load, 
Since we have nought to pay. 


And a begging, &c. 


ta cnet Ay 





* The ancient priests in Gaul and the British Isles were called 
Druids, from deru in Ce tic, or drew in Welch, which signifies an 
oak, to which they were religiously devoted. They had not only the 
management of religious ceremonies ; but also presided in a judicial 
capacity and in affairs of state. To confine their adoration under 
roofs, they believed to be derogatory to the immensity of the diving 
essence: therefore, their places of worship were open at top. They 
thought there was a profound mystery contained in the missletoe, 
which the chief Druid cut with a consecrated golden hook, or pruning 
knife, from the oak on which it grew. He was clad in white, aud 
having ascended the tree in the presence of multitudes, he cropped 
the missletoe and received it into his white robe with ceremony, 
believing there was great virtue in it to cure disorders. Hence it was 
termed al/ heal. In the Irish it is called wil iccath; and in Welch, 
olly ach—Lyttieton'’s Hisr: ENGLAND. 

t bos definition of croaker here, is an Aonest man that speaks what 
€ Thinks. 


























































































Come then, my brethren of the choir, 


Exalt your lofty strains : 
The saints now smile, and surely will 
' Reward you for your pains. 


And a begging, &c. 
® Octoler 10th, 1811. 





EPIGRAMS., 


Paul the Apostle did maintain, — 
That Godliness was real gain ; 
But Pau! the Trader doth profess, 
That real gain is godliness. 





Supposed to be written by J. B. Trotrer, on a cover of his Life of 
Fox, in the Publisher's shop. 


Why will Sir Harry-deal in strife ? 
Too true, alas! my tale is; 

For lost to me is Fox's life, 
Destroy'd by Divitalis. 


aoe Po LN OES OE LED TES 


es —— ome 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
Mr. Bullock's Catalogue (considerably enlarged) of the London 


Museum of natural history, removing to the new building in Picca- 
dilly, will be published in a few weeks. 


A New Grammar ‘of the Spanish Language, designed for every 
class of learners, and especially for such as are their own instructors. 
By L. J.A. Me Heory, 2 native of Spain, and teacher of the Spa- 
nish, French, and English languages, will be ‘published early this 
month. 

The appendix to the grammar will contain an explanation of the 
principles of Spanish prosody, an elucidation of the rules, nature, 
rhythm, and various kinds of Spanish verse ; dialogues, with reference 


to the rules in grammar ; and a few specimens of letters and other 
commercial documents. 


Mr. H. Quentin, the author of the New English Grammar, has in 
the press the second edition of his French Grammar. 


Miss F. A. Rowden, the author of the Pleasures of Friendship, 
will publish, in the beginning of next month, the second edition of 


her Poetical Introductian to the Study of Botany, with seven copper 
plate engravings. 


The Isle of Palms, and other poems, by Mr. Wilson, of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, will be published early in March. 








